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THE DAWN OF PEACE 


Awake! awake! the stars are pale, the east is russet gray: 

They fade, behold, the phantoms fade, that kept the gates of day; 
Throw wide the burning valves, and let the golden streets be free 
The morning watch is past—the watch of evening shall not be. 


Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your brands to dust! 
A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a better trust. 
Nay, bend aback the lance’s point and break the helmet bar; 

A noise is on the morning winds, but not the noise of war. 


Among the grassy mountain paths the glittering troops increase— 


They come! They come!l—How fair their feet—they come that 
publish peace! 


Yea, victory! fair victory! our enemies’ and ours! 


And all the clouds are clasped in light, and all the earth with 
flowers. 


Ah, still depressed and dim with dew; but yet a little while, 
And radiant with the deathless rose the wilderness shall smile; 
And every tender living thing shall feed by streams of rest; 
Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor nursling from the nest. 


For aye, the time of wrath is past, and near the time of rest, 

And honor binds the brow of man, and faithfulness his breast,— 
Behold, the time of wrath is past, and righteousness shall be, 
And the Wolf is dead in Arcady, and the Dragon in the sea! 


By John Ruskin 











Editorial. 


There should be both national and state educational exhibits at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. The time is none too long in 
which to properly plan and prepare these exhibits. 
SCHOOL EXHIBITS California, as host to the world, should lead in 
IN 1915 this matter. Shall the five acres of floor space 
in the great Palace of Education be filled with 
cases and cabinets wherein are displayed papers beautifully written? 
Shall penmanship, and composition, and problems in arithmetic, and 
wash drawings in nature study, and the Latin lesson and the history 
exercise be made the prominent feature? Shall tables and wall space 
be covered with the finished manual training model so carefully executed 
and perfectly shellaced that to touch it would be a crime? Shall we 
have quantities of pupils’ work, much of which has been done by the 
instructor ? 
Let the 1915 exhibits illustrate real progress in education. Let 
them show how the school may be made more efficient, how school 





education connects with life, how economy and business methods may 
be applied to education, how the school plant may have a wider use. 
There is no necessity for each city, town or county duplicating the 
offering from every other city, town or county. Nor is there call 
for each school to show results from bottom to top of the system. It 
is fair to suppose that each locality is working on its own vital, particu- 
lar problems. Worth-while results in a given line may well be shown 
for the benefit of all. 

The out-door school house, fully developed, as worked out in 
different localities, with photographs, tables of specifications, plans, cost, 
etc., should be shown. Actual playgrounds and recreation centers 
together with apparatus and equipment should somewhere be given 
space. Folk dancing, dramatization and school activities should be 
exemplified. The value of the phonograph, victrola, pianola and other 
musical instruments, in music appreciation, gymnastics, marching and 
story telling should be demonstrated. Exhibits to show results in the 
conservation of child life, protection against infant diseases, the health 
of school children, treatment of delinquents, defectives and exceptional 
children, are of vastly more importance than exhibits allowing for a 
comparison of the proper spacing in arithmetic papers from various 


schools. 
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Advance in school architecture has in some quarters been very 
marked. Not only modern city high schools but village grade buildings 
and the one and two room rural schools should be shown. The treat- 
ment of the school ground, the arrangement of school rooms, problems 
of sanitation, heating, lighting, ventilation, seating of pupils, kind and 
placing of blackboards, school room decoration, the treating of walls, 
the hanging of pictures, the selection of library, reference, and supple- 
mentary books,—in fact all that enters into the construction and equip- 
ment of every type of school building should be exhibited. 


To illustrate graphically the transportation of pupils to local, con- 
solidated or union schools will prove a great service. ~[o show what 
has been done in the simplification of dress of school children; of how 
the country school has met the problem of the cold lunch, and how 
the cafeteria fits in with the life of the town school are matters demand- 
ing attention. The employment of the leisure hour is at the moment 
one of the most vital sociological and moral problems before us. The 
moving picture, the stereopticon, the projectoscope and their relation to 
class room demonstrations and lessons may be placed before observers 
by those who have had practical experience in these lines. The work 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs, of corn and vegetable contests, of agricultural, 
horticultural and dairying classes, of tree and shrub planting may 
easily be exemplified. There should be installed model flats and 
bungalows, properly equipped, and demonstrations offered as to how 
girls may be taught to cook, to sew, to keep house. ‘There should be 
work in the purchase of food stuffs; study of food values, substitutes and 
elements; in house decoration and sanitation; in the arrangement of 
house and grounds. 


Humane education, great peace movements, moral and religious 
phases of education, sex hygiene, the school savings bank, school 
credits for home work, student control and many other matters of 
prime importance in our advancing civilization may be brought to the 
attention not alone of teachers, but of men and women from one side 
of the continent to the other. 


So far as agricultural, industrial, vocational and home economics sub- 
jects are concerned, each center or region has its own particular prob- 
lems calling for solution. Methods of vocational surveys as carried on in 
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the various localities should be shown in detail. Plans used in gath- 
ering data, in tabulating statistics, in consulting with pupil, parent, 
shop keeper or manager of industrial plant; in determining the domi- 
nant interest and capacity of the boy and girl; the demand and oppor- 
tunity for advancement in a given trade, vocation, calling or profes- 
sion;—these should be exhibited. And in addition we should be told 
what, in a given community, on the basis of such survey, are the 
weaknesses in the course of study and how the school may be made 
to square with life. We must be told as well how the pupil may be 
directed along practical lines thus to enable him to take his place as 
a self-respecting bread-winner and member of society, and at the same 
time save to him that richness and abundance of life that may come 
from contact with the literature and history and art and science of the 
traditional school. 


By all means let us have exhibits of school work,—papers, bound 
volumes, art, design, and manual training projects. But let these be 
the regular work of the pupils in their everyday classes. But let us 
emphasize those greater movements in education that make for health 
and efficiency and material progress, and for advanced moral standards. 
The world do move. 


wee een wr wwe wow eww a 


Too long have the so-called reform schools of the country been in 
reality jails and penitentiaries. They have failed many times to reform. 
Young boys of the wayward type have been 
REFORMING THE placed side by side with the hardened criminal. 
REFORM SCHOOLS The reform school has thus been a training school 
in vice for these younger boys. They have felt 
that every man’s hand was against them. They have believed that 
crime existed in being caught “red handed.”’ Dismissed from the school, 
with natures warped and twisted, with dispositions spoiled; crafty, 
sullen, suspicious, vindictive, they have been able to look no man 
straight in the eye. They have thought themselves in the world; not 
of it. 
In many ways our reform schools have made great progress of late. 
In California the institutions at Whittier and Ione have done a com- 
mendable work. In line with certain reforms at the Whittier school, 
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the Preston School of Industry at Ione has taken a forward step. 
Hereafter the school will be known as the Preston School Republic. 
The students at an election have triumphed, one party over another. 
They have elected a president, senate, house of representatives, secre- 
tary of state, attorney general, and other officers, and will proceed to 
govern themselves, particularly in their recreation periods. 


For years typical reform schools in this country have, in their courses 
of instruction, offered worth-while suggestions to our public schools. 
Many a boy, tiring of school, has become a criminal that he might be 
committed to the reform school, thus to take advantage of the indus- 
trial and shop work offered in these institutions. Many parents of the 
poorer classes financially, not appreciating the public school point of 
view, and the trade school being out of their reach, have desired their 
boys to be placed in the reform school, where, at the expense of the 
state, they might be taught the elements of a trade thus to become self- 
supporting. Comes now another suggestion from the reform schools. 
In placing the affairs of government in the hands of the students, great 
care must of course be exercised. Student control has its limitations 
even in our best regulated high schools. By all means place respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of the students. The older and wiser heads 
at Preston, however, will ever be at work upon the problem. Thus 
has the reform school been reformed. Public schools take notice. 


The disposition on the part of authors of works on education, and 
of public lecturers, to use cumbersome words when simple language 

would “‘fill the bill” is to be deplored. This ten- 
CHOOSE THE dency is spreading to the principals and supervisors. 
SIMPLE WORD Especially do we note this tendency in those who 

have pursued some special line of research in the 
college or university, or who have recently read a treatise on some 
deep educational problem. These people hang on to one of these 
rotund words and roll it under the tongue as does a bare legged boy an 
all-day sucker. “Psycho physical’’ and ‘‘eugenics’’ and ‘‘ambidexterity”’ 
and ‘‘anthropomorphic”’ are handled with the greatest ease. If some of 
these same people would get down to earth occasionally and talk 
Anglo-Saxon, leaving to the investigator in the laboratory the language 
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he loves so well, we might expect their associates to understand them 
and the every day problems of the school to receive attention. Teachers 
should use the simplest word that will convey the shade of meaning 
desired. ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 





One of the best pieces of work that the new State Board of Edu- 

cation could undertake early would be to put experts at the task of 

codifying the California School Law. It 

CODIFYING THE would be a fask in grim reality, for no one 

STATE SCHOOL LAW at present with any amount of effort can locate 

the provisions he is looking for, or piece to- 

gether the divergent sections bearing upon any one subject or group of 
subjects comprehensively included under the title “School Law.” 

Nevada has blazed the path and put California to shame in her 
new school code. Get busy! A. J. CLoup. 





Among the many interesting questions discussed at the recent Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene, held at Buffalo in August, 
perhaps none aroused more curiosity and interest 

THE “SCHOOL as to its workings and success than the problem 
FEEDING PLAN” of providing mid-day lunches in the schools. Up- 
wards of forty cities in the United States furnish 

luncheon to high school students at a nominal cost. The experimental 
stage for high schools has passed and the way is open for the adoption 
of the plan wherever the facilities are sufficient to warrant success. 
The introduction of the plan into the grammar and primary schools has 
not proved to be as satisfactory as was expected. Since these schools 
are nearer the homes there has not been the patronage of the lunch 
room that would make it pay expenses. Apart from this fact the idea 
is a good one and teachers everywhere are very much in favor of it. 
It is generally agreed that attendance is better in the afternoon sessions 
and a livelier interest is shown in the work. But perhaps the greatest 
good in the scheme comes from the association of the pupils each day 
under conditions where there is opportunity to learn to practice the 
courtesies due each other in the lunch room. No where will good 
home breeding become so much “‘a good diffused”’ as in the mingling 
and social contact of the dinner hour under the “‘school feeding plan.” 

F. G. Wale. 
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THE JAPAN CURRENT AND THE CLIMATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 
WiLutiam G. REED 
University of California 


HE supposed relation between the climate of California and 
T the Japan Current appears in the newspapers from time to 

time. In some way not clearly stated this current is held to 
have a profound effect upon the climate of the state. The Japan 
Current is an ocean stream of considerable interest and importance, 
but it is not a great factor in the climatic conditions of California. 

Streams of water of higher or lower temperature than that of 
the neighboring ocean have been a source of unfailing interest from 
the earliest times. As is always the case when there is great interest 
in any natural phenomenon the general information in regard to these 
oceans currents is not all accurate. To the famous Gulf Stream of 
the North Atlantic Ocean and the corresponding current in the North 
Pacific, Kuroshiwo, the Japan Current, have been ascribed many 
things, particularly the climatic features of California and of Europe. 

The existence of currents, or better, “drifts,” in the oceans of 
the world is universal, and all the oceans have these drifts flowing in 
conformity with the same general scheme, which is a movement toward 
the west near the equator, toward the poles on the western side of 
each of the five great oceans, then turning to the northeast in the 
northern and to the southeast in the southern hemisphere in the vicinity 
of latitude 30° to 40°, and, finally, a movement toward the equator 
in the eastern portions of the oceans. Thus each of the oceans has 
its own drift, those of the northern oceans turning in the same direction 
as the hands of a watch and those of the southern oceans turning in 
the opposite direction. 

The main cause of these drifts in the oceans is to be found in 
the prevailing winds of the world. Within the tropics the winds blow 
from the east toward the west throughout the year, the famous 
““Trades.”” The prevailing direction over the oceans not within the 
tropics is from west to east. The winds continually blowing across 
the oceans set up a movement of the water in the same direction as 
they blow. Were the movement of the water not interfered with by 
the continents, there would be three streams around the earth, one in 
the tropics from east to west, and one in each of the temperate zones 
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from west to east. The position of the continents, however, is such 
that the water surface of the earth is divided into separate ocean basins 
and the shores of these basins modify the simple wind-driven currents 
and make them the ocean drifts as we know them. 


Currents are designated as warm or cold, not from the actual 
temperature of the water of which they are composed, but merely from 
their temperature as compared with that of the surrounding ocean 
water. If the temperature of a current is higher than that of the 
ocean through which it flows, this stream is known as a warm current; 
if the stream has a lower temperature than the surrounding ocean, it 
is known as a cold current. From the foregoing it will be seen that 
no current can be said to be warm or cold unless its location is known. 
A current which is flowing along a latitude line cannot have a tem- 
perature far different from that of the surrounding ocean and, hence, 
cannot be said to be either a warm or a cold current. This is the 
case with the currents in the tropics. A current which flows away 
from the equator and thus transfers the warm water of the tropics into 
the colder oceans of the temperate and polar zones is a warm current, 
but the actual temperature of its water becomes lower and lower as 
the distance from the equator increases, so that in high latitudes the 
current has a temperature much lower than the general temperature of 
the tropical oceans. A current flowing toward the equator is bringing 
the colder water of the high latitudes into the warmer oceans of the 
temperate and tropical zones, and is, therefore, a cold current, 
although its actual temperature by the time it reaches the tropics is 
far above that of the ocean in which it started. 


From this it may be seen that each of the great oceanic drifts is in 
part a warm and in part a cold current. When the drift is within 
the tropics it can properly take neither designation; but, when it leaves 
the tropics and begins its poleward and eastward journey, it becomes a 
warm current, and remains such until it turns equatorward again. 
When the current is at its greatest distance from the equator it may 
be so much warmer than the surrounding ocean that an equatorward 
journey of a little distance may be necessary before the temperature 
of the surrounding ocean is reached. But the currents travel so slowly 
that in no case is the distance very great, and that part of the drift 
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which is flowing toward the equator in the eastern portion of the ocean 
becomes a cold current. 

All this applies to that part of the North Pacific Drift known 
as the Japan Current and the relation of this great ocean stream to 
California. The Japan Current is, properly, that part of the drift 
which is warmer than the surrounding ocean; it is a warm current. 
As such it has its beginning in the Pacific Ocean southeast of Japan, 
where the drift turns from a westerly to a northerly course, and flows 
to the north and then to the northeast to the Gulf of Alaska, where it 
divides into two branches, one continuing as a warm current through the 
Aleutian Islands and the other turning to the south to become the some- 
what indefinite California Current. The California Current flows 
southward at some little distance from the western coast of the United 
States and the water which has left the tropics as the Japan Current is 
replaced by the California Current, so that the tropical ocean may not 
be losing water continually to the Alaskan region without adequate 
return to keep the amount of water in each place constant. 

Near the coast of California the water is decidedly colder than it 
is in the open ocean, but as this coast strip has a lower temperature in 
the vicinity of Cape Mendocino than it has either north or south of 
this point, the cold strip must be the result of an upwelling of cold 
water from the depths of the ocean and not the result of an ocean 
current. The reports of vessels show that the movement of the surface 
of the ocean near the shore is irregular, but that farther out there is a 
general movement toward the equator. 

The facts of observation show that the Japan Current does not come 
within nine hundred miles of any part of California, and consequently 
can have little influence upon the climate of the state. But it is a fact 
that the climate of California is much milder than that of the greater 
part of the United States. The explanation is to be found in the great 
ocean which lies to the west and in the fact that the winds prevailingly 
blow from this ocean to the land. The temperature of the ocean water 
varies little from 55° during the year; in some places it is more and 
in some places less, but it is everywhere relatively constant through the 
year. The air lying over this great body of water has nearly the same 
temperature as the water, but were it not for the westerly winds, the 
climate of California would be little influenced by the ocean. 
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Compared with the land areas in the same latitudes the oceans have 
very mild climates. Everywhere the oceans are warm in winter and 
cool in summer, because water is of all the substances we know among 
the most difficult to heat and to cool. The result is that the tempera- 
ture of the ocean and the air over the ocean remain nearly constant. 
But land is about twice as easy to heat and twice as easy to cool as is 
water, so that the land and the air over it have warm summers and 
cold winters, warm days and cool nights. 


The fact that the winds blow from the ocean to the land is of the 
greatest importance to California. It is these winds which bring the 
mild ocean air over the land and give to this state a climate cooler in. 
summer and warmer in winter than that of other parts of the country. 
The Pacific Ocean and the westerly winds from the ocean can and do 
produce all the beneficial results that have been claimed for the Japan 
Current, and it is to these two features of Nature that we owe our mild 
climate. Whatever effect the Japan Current may have upon the Gulf 
of Alaska and upon the climate of the Territory of Alaska, and there 
is no doubt that this effect is very important, the State of California 
owes nothing to this warm current. The cool summers in the coast 
region of the state and the fogs which occur during that season are, in 
part, due to the presence of the cold water off the coast, and that part 
of the North Pacific Drift known as the California Current may be one 
of the reasons for the existence of this cold water, although a far more 
important reason seems to be the upwelling of the cold water from the 
ocean depths. It is the Pacific Ocean and the westerly winds to which 
we must look for the chief reasons why the climate of the Golden State 
is favored above that of other lands. 


A course of six lectures in the Extension Division of Reed College 
of Portland includes the following subjects, upon the city of Portland: 
How the City is Governed: Old and New Forms. 

The City’s Money: How it is Raised and Spent. 

The Health of the City: Its Conservation. 

How the City Protects Life and Property. 

The Beauty of the City: As It Is and As It Might Be. 
Social Progress: For All the City’s People. 
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THE LOCAL ELEMENT IN LITERATURE TEACHING 
HonoriA R. P. TuomMey 
Sebastopol, Cal. 


66 ND what is so rare as a day in June?’’ When, as a school 


exquisitely phrased ethics of that oracular prelude, what 

child you were wading through the lush spring freshness and 
kind of weather was usual in June in your state and county? When 
you were buffeting amid the snowdrifts and supernal philosophy of 
“Snow Bound” had you ever been snowbound? When you were 
filling your small hungry mind with all the minute details of life in that 
highly magnified little place called Plymouth, did yeu know anything 
of the vital facts of the history of the vicinity in which you were 
spending your wide-awake young days? Did anything in that long 
string of gem-like quatrains, scented with England’s ancient church- 
yard mold, recur to you, in short skirts and pigtails, or in knicker- 
bockers, standing in the cemetery where your own and your neighbors’ 
own lay newly interred in a new land? How much of all the sub- 
limated verse and prose of Old England and New England that you 
obediently imbibed in the elementery schools, when your mind was most 
impressionable, fitted you to see and interpret the beauty, the phenomena, 
the human life and achievement, past and present, of your own live, 
thrilling environment? 

If your early youth was spent nowhere west of Boston or the 
Hudson, you needed to know best your Lowell, Irving, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne, for those writers produced their best 
work there on the soil and in the atmosphere where you were growing. 
The world over, we can most easily understand and assimilate the 
thought that was native to our native place. For instance, how we in 
California glow over Stevenson’s desultory little journal, “The Sil- 
verado Squatters,’’ jotted when he sojourned on Mount Saint Helena, 
on the borders of Sonoma, Lake and Napa counties. ‘That is, if we 
know the book and the easily accessible places described so delight- 
fully by the immortal Scot. And if we don’t know them, at least the 
book is to be had anywhere. 

The first word of my message is: give to our western children in 
the elementary schools literature selected mainly from the pens of 
western writers, and tell them that those poems, stories, sketches, were 
produced on their home soil. Be careful to avoid literature on the 
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West written from the Eastern or foreign points of view, unless it be 
a sane and honest appreciation of our western land. Give a fair 
measure of attention to masterpieces by English and American writers, 
which in our country courses means New England authors almost exclu- 
sively. But let the western writers have the right of way until their 
literary compositions of whatever sort selected have fired the conscious- 
ness and set in motion the creative and appreciative impulses of our 
pupils. And let them clearly understand that literary masterpieces 
written elsewhere than on the Pacific Coast are in a sense foreign to us; 
that while the study of these literary gems affords delight and culture, 
there must be no desire to imitate them, neither must they intimidate or 
dominate our mental energies. They exemplify a standard of excellence 
in their workmanship, they relate of life in other lands in other days 
and among other peoples, they add to our quota of general knowledge. 
Lastly, let us remember, and teach that they are the product of the 
leisurely culture of old, settled communities, and as such must be given 
an honored place as criterions in the matters of diction, taste, style, 
appeal. We must, in a measure, qualify in their school. But it is 
in our own territory that young awakening minds must learn to glean 
for the things that will produce a new school and stock of literary 
masterpieces, a new inspiration in art, in architecture, in all that uplifts, 
ennobles and beautifies man and his works, under the hand of God. 

I wonder how many of our eager young students are having their 
souls stirred by their teachers to the call of this boundlessly rich western 
garden of great and good intellectual and spiritual things? And how 
many others are suffering dumbly and unknowingly, the quenching of 
their soul’s fire by sodden, submissive study of antiquated, obsolete, 
alien literature, the super-artistic, embalmed lavender-scented writings 
that time has desiccated and that this swift-moving age and land find 
as remote and futile for any purposes of live interpretation as if they 
had flourished before the age of the Cave Man. 

Lowell’s tribute to his rare day in June was presented to me in 
the classroom of a small Californian town within sound of the solemn 
and wonderful song of the Pacific. Our teacher merely told us that 
Lowell was a master mind. I accepted his dictum and had to wrestle 
alone with the contradiction, rioting all over my beloved Sonoma hills 
and valleys, of cowslips, buttercups, nesting birds, greenness and deluges 
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of sunshine in February. Perhaps I was dense, but I prefer to think 
that I was but like many another conscientious, imaginative pupil, docile 
and studious, regarding the gospel of bound books as absolute, and 
needing to be told to remember that Lowell lived in New England and 
was writing of Old England, in both of which luckless quarters of the 
globe things are just getting thawed out as the first tints of summer 
yellow are showing on the California highlands. I have found by 
questioning that a considerable percentage of people are carrying 
through life misconceptions and wry mental pictures acquired from their 
English courses when their minds were in the formative period, that 
forever obscure and conflict with the right, true, constructive impressions 
that fairly struggle to come to them out of the world about them. 

The second word of this message is: let us get to work speedily and 
collect and collate poems, stories, sketches, articles, illustrations, all 
gleanable material inspired and prepared here, of the West, and provide 
our pupils with graded work, suitable to their age, clear cut and definite 
and illustrated with local scenes by local artists. You know there has 
been any amount of good literature produced in California in the past 
sixty years, some published in book form and great quantities appearing 
only in our western periodicals, to be read once, perhaps, possibly 
clipped out and preserved by some more painstaking and appreciative 
reader. Oliver Wendell Holmes says that it is study of a poem, 
dwelling upon it, reciting and quoting it, sensing between its lines, that 
may make it celebrated as a masterpiece, when merely one casual 
reading would leave it to be cast aside as mediocre or worse. 

To be sure our western work may not have as yet the fine flavor 
and distinction of the classics of familiar curriculum fame. But such 
development is not to be expected in our tumultuous new west. Nor 
is it to be desired that our immature singers, artists, builders of homes 
and temples should be set too early at the dumbfounding task of aiming 
at the masterpiece when instead they should be getting acquainted with the 
literature and art, the all in human expression of mind and soul. And 
when our precious young people are thus made to realize their vast 
heritage in this sublimely grand and beautiful land beside the Pacific, 
they, when they have attained maturity, will have the fulness of vision 
and the power of impulse to express in the works of their brain and 
hands what they in their generation, dreamed and saw. 
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PLACEMENT: A PHASE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
RosperT J. TEALL 
Gardena, Cal. 


HE word looks odd. It is a perfectly good word. Its oddity 
T is due to the fact that it has only recently been pressed into 
service to describe a process new in this country, and relatively 
new in Europe, where most of our social expedients arise. To take 
a boy of fourteen, fresh “‘pitchforked into industry” from the elementary 
school, and help him to find a suitable niche, is a thing never until 
recently attempted in an organized way. Not being a part of the estab- 
lished order, the process is frowned on in some quarters, and elsewhere 
regarded with suspicion or indifference. What do its advocates claim 
for it, and how far has it proved itself? 

Space forbids detailed accounts of the experiments in placement that 
have been carried on in Roxbury, Cincinnati, Chicago, and elsewhere in 
the United States. Suffice it to say that these experiments have so far 
justified themselves that the Boston School Committee has appropriated 
funds for the extension of the work; that the School Board of Chicago 
has given an examination and secured a list of eligibles for appointment 
to carry on this work in connection with other phases of vocational 
guidance, and it is anticipated will soon appropriate funds for its 
maintenance as a function of the city school system; that in Cincinnati 
the work is being conducted by an agent of the Superintendent of 
Schools, who derives his chief support, however, from private funds; 
that Los Angeles is considering the organization of work in vocational 
guidance, with student employment as a subsidiary feature; and that 
in many other cities the work is being carried on quietly, usually with- 
out the formal support of the Board of Education. Great Britain 
has in many of her cities, notably Edinburg and London, undertaken 
the work of placement of boys and girls. The work is done by the 
Junior Department of the recently organized National Labor Exchange, 
which in Edinburg co-operates closely with an agent of the School 
Board. The success of the plan where tried, however, has not pre- 
vented a vigorous attack on the whole plan from several quarters. Out 
of the conflict of opinions, the experiments, and available statistics, the 
writer believes it safe at this time to draw certain conclusions. 

1. Child labor legislation, the development of part time schools, 
and certain other more or less clearly defined social tendencies, disclose 
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a tendency to place upon the school to a considerable degree the 
responsibility for following the child into employment. ‘This responsi- 
bility will be accepted in time by school authorities, though with reluc- 
tance. Modern industrial changes have made it imperative that some 
agency should keep its hand on the shoulder of the fourteen-year-old 
who is leaving school. The “twilight zone’’ for the child out of school 
between fourteen and sixteen is more beset with dangers every year. 
What these dangers are and why they are increasing would furnish 
the subject for a long discussion. But it is evident that no agency is 
so competent in the matter as the school. Fear is expressed in some 
quarters that to help the child to find his work will weaken his initia- 
tive. Let those so believing consider these facts. These children are 
in no condition to shift for themselves. Most of them thus leaving 
are from one to two years behind grade. ‘They are “‘left overs.”” They 
are not the stuff of which leaders are made. Present to them voca- 
tional information, and let them act as their judgment dictates? Futile, 
so far as they are concerned, absolutely futile. They lack both judg- 
ment and experience. lhe very positions that, unguided, they will 
seek, those that offer high initial pay to children, are precisely the 
ones that, well directed, they will shun. Now there will always, until 
the millennium, be a lot of low-grade children leaving school at the 
earliest possible moment to enter low-grade jobs. That we cannot 
help. But there will also be a large number leaving school at the 
earliest legal moment who are fitted for better things. If left to them- 
selves in the beginning they will never be in a way to realize their 
own possibilities, but will in the end become casuals or worse, to the 
unmeasured loss of society. These it is the function of placement to 
find and to save. 


2. Placement in many cases means replacement in school. Very 
much can be done by placement officers to keep children in school, and 
much is being done wherever the work is administered in connection 
with the schools, and in the interests of childhood. Much can also 
be done to adjust dissatisfied pupils to suitable courses of study, voca- 
tional or otherwise, of whose existence they may have been entirely 
unaware. If suitable courses do not exist, they can be made. Much 
can be done to keep children who have entered employment in touch 
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with opportunities for further education, or what is of even more 
importance, with suitable recreation centers. 


3. One of the criticisms most commonly directed against the 
schools is their lack of contact with life. To paraphrase a statement 
of C. Hanford Henderson: Much of the futility of our teaching is 
due to the fact that it is being done by men and women who are laying 
the foundations for a superstructure the like of which they have never 
seen. Perhaps—this is a very humble suggestion—perhaps the move- 
ment for vocational guidance might begin by giving teachers vocational 
perspective. In any case, placement and other phases of vocational 
guidance serve as the connecting membrane through which by a process 
of osmosis, the school and industry may mingle. 

Employers in artificial flower making; employers in paper-box 
factories; employers in a dozen other industries where childhood is 
commonly exploited and cramped and devitalized, and in the end 
rejected, cannot see this question in its larger outlines. | But the testi- 
mony of the manager of the Lakeside Press, of Chicago, is pertinent. 
Speaking of the school for young operatives in his plant he has this to 
say: “We did not at first intend to take boys until they were sixteen 
years old, as the laws of Illinois forbid a boy younger than sixteen 
working more than eight hours a day, and our factory runs nine hours. 
We found, however, that we could not obtain boys of the age of 
sixteen who had not been ruined by the two years of incidental employ- 
ment, and loafing around the streets. We accordingly made up our 
mind that we would take a boy directly when he graduated from a 
grammar school at fourteen, and keep our hand on him all the time.” 
(Part time schools for the boys were established in the plant.) 

It seems probable that placement work will sooner or later come 
to be an established feature of public school systems. It will be 
adopted and adapted first for the fourteen-year-olds who leave the 
schools for industry. And it will be extended—first to include part- 
time work in intermediate and secondary schools; then to secondary 
vocational courses; perhaps further. But its establishment for fourteen- 
year-old children, at this stage of industrial development, is a measure 
that will be forced, in the cities at least. If humanitarian considera- 
tions do not force it, the instinct for social self-preservation will. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION AS A FINANCIAL . 
INVESTMENT 
FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF OUR FRIENDS, THE BOYS, WHO HAVE 
NOT YET FINISHED SCHOOL BUT WHO MAY BE THINKING 
OF QUITTING TO TAKE A “jos” 
F, G. STEVENSON 
Supt. of Schools, Jerome, Arizona 


TEN DOLLARS A DAY 


Average yearly income of the educated man........... $ 1,000.00 
DO A TG IN oid nie mca ea a ee eh 40,000.00 
Average yearly income of the uneducated man......... 450.00 
Se CN A EN oi. bk ie tiiiidinacwdmnewbucmiated 18,000.00 


$40,000.00 minus $18,000.00 equals $22,000.00, the difference 
in earnings of educated and uneducated men, which is the value of an 
education. 

To obtain this education requires twelve years of schooling, nine 
months in the year, or 2,160 days. 

$22,000.00 divided by 2,160 equals $10.00, approximately, the 


value of each day’s schooling and training. 


ADVANTAGE OF STAYING IN SCHOOL UNTIL 18 
(The weekly wages of boys leaving school) 


At 14, the end of At 18, the end of 
the Grammar School Age the High School 
reer Pe ues nena In School 
EE ida ndcuanmennn Saracen ees In School 
| Sererrrr rrr. eT ee ee $ 10.00 
Eo: eure eee eek Oe inwenimienianwes 15.00 
SRP 6.0 K0 44 eee enna DE xe K0nGnee cand 20.00 
BE 2.6 dae wie nenes Oe #cb2epuadGauwen 24.00 
Fe aineaidennent Me Se eibkdek een 30.00 


$5,700.00 (Total earnings at the end of the 25th year) $7,350.00 
The increased annual income at the end of the 25th year, due to 
the value of the four years in high school equals ($30.00 minus $13.00) 
< 52 (weeks in year) or $884.00. 
This is equivalent to an investment of $17,680.00 at 5 per cent. 
Can a person permanently increase his capital as well or as fast in any 
other way? 
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PRODUCTIVE POWER AND WEEKLY WAGES 


Unskilled Labor Trained or Skilled Labor 
At 22 years, $10.00 At 22 years, $17.00 
At 32 years, 10.20 At 32 years, 25.00 
Shop Trained Labor Technical School Trained Labor 
At 22 years, $13.50 At 22 years, $13.50 
At 32 years, 15.80 At 32 years, 43.00 


The boy who leaves school at the age of 14 to go to work earns 
on the average in the United States $26,000.00 up to the time he is 65 
years old. 

The boy who remains in school until he is 18, or through high school, 
earns on the average in the United States $65,000.00 up to the time 
he is 65 years old. 

$65,000.00 minus $26,000.00 equals $39,000.00. 

This is equivalent to the income on $12,000.00 at 5 per cent for 
a period of 65 years. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL TRAINING CLASS* 
KATHARINE Moore 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


ARELY has a class of students assembled to study education, 
R where the eyes of the whole world were turned upon it as in 
the case of this class. Rarely have there been so many 
expectant educators waiting and speculating as to what the results 
will be educationally, when Dr. Montessori hands over her work into 
the hands of her students. 
There were 90 students enrolled—87 receiving diplomas. Seven 
nations were represented: 67 students from America; 12 from 
England; 4 from Australia and others from India, Switzerland, 


Germany and France. 

The London County Council sent an offtcial student. Rhode 
Island sent Miss Clara E. Craig, who is supervisor of all the Rhode 
Island Normal Schools, and is also a member of the State Board of 


*Conducted by Dr. Maria Montessori, Rome, Italy, Jan. 15th to 
May 15th, 1913. 
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Education. Los Angeles had an official representative from the School 
Department and will have a Montessori school this year. 


The class was a representative one of nearly every station in life: 
physicians; principals of both public and private schools; and teachers 
from high, grammar, elementary and kindergarten departments as well 
as supervisors of special branches. Society girls, too, and those just 
entering a vocational field. Italy’s national spirit towards us was 


delightful. 


With simple eloquence Dr. Montessori brought out in her first 
lecture the vital points of her method, showing the difference between 
it and that in use in schools of the present day. Then followed what 
will be a matter of the deepest interest to the whole educational world. 

Since the first articles describing the Montessori Method, every one 
has acknowledged that a new light has been thrown on the question 
of the education of little children. But even the most enthusiastic 
believers have been propounding the question, ‘“Will it be possible to 
carry out the Montessori principles and methods with children beyond 
the age of six>?’’ The answer to this question was given in the 
affirmative on this day by the older children themselves as they worked 
with first grade apparatus which has not yet been manufactured for 
the public. Dr. Montessori is experimenting with still older children 
this winter for higher grade work. It is her intention to carry her 
principles in education from kindergarten to university. Laboratory 
work she will introduce in lower grades than at the present time. 


Said Dr. Montessori: “And what is the cause of all this effort? 
From what has sprung this world wide movement? In what way has 
it become known? The cause, a little school of young children started 
five years ago. No great institution; nothing of the kind that would 
be thought worth the trouble of being heralded far and wide; only an 
infant voice which has made its feeble cry heard in every corner of 
the world.” 

Dr. Montessori lectured in Italian, but the lectures were taken 
down in shorthand, translated and read to us in English every week. 
Our course was divided into theory, technical and practical divisions. 
Each week | theory and | technical lecture, translations, and Satur- 
day forenoon demonstration lessons by Dr. Montessori with the 
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children until we, ourselves, had to teach, later in the course, under her 
direct supervision. Four forenoons each week were devoted to observ- 
ing schools—at first we made general observations, but later observed 
individual pupils and wrote our observation of them. 

There were 3 final examinations, oral and individual, conducted 
by Dr. Montessori through an interpreter. A month beforehand we 
were assigned 25 topics to study and in examination were given a 
topic and told to talk on it without any question being asked. The 
practical examination was giving a lesson to a child. 

On graduation, our class presented to Dr. Montessori an engraved 
loving cup. In one of Dr. Montessori’s lectures she said, “‘I wish to 
give more than can be measured by hours.”” I wish to add “I have 
received more than can be measured by dollars and cents.’” She and 
her work are living exponents of 

“To cure, is the voice of the past; 
To prevent, the divine whisper of today.” 


THE EXPOSITION FACT BOOK 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
HE World is inquiring about the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. During the past six months alone, James A. Barr, 
Chief of the Department of Education and Manager of the 
Bureau of Conventions and Societies, has received more than 3,000 
letters of inquiry from officers of organizations planning to meet by the 
Golden Gate, in 1915. As an answer to these thousands of inquiries 
for definite information, Mr. Barr in his usual systematic way has 
prepared a booklet of facts, which has quite appropriately been named 
“The Exposition Fact Book.” 
Here are just a few of the typical questions asked by the inquirers 
and answered by the “Fact Book’’: 
“What about the routes to San Francisco?”’ 
“What will be the railway and steamship rates to San Francisco 
in 1915?” 
‘Where can we go after attending our convention and visiting 
the Exposition, and what will it cost?” 
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*‘What will a week in San Francisco cost?” 
*‘How about hotel facilities >?” 


“What are the advantages of holding our 1915 convention in 
San Francisco?” 


As an introductory to the booklet President Charles C. Moore 
and Secretary Rudolph J. Taussig of the Exposition extend an invi- 
tation to the conventions, congresses, and learned societies of the world 
to hold their 1915 meetings in San Francisco: 


Interesting data is given as to the cost of living in San Francisco: 

‘“‘“Rooms occupied by one person,’ says the Fact Book, ‘‘may be 
obtained in San Francisco by the day from $1.00 up. Counting 
$7.00 a week for room, $7.00 for meals and $6.00 for such inci- 
dentals as admissions to the Exposition and street-car fares, a week's 
trip to San Francisco would cost $20.00, plus the cost of the round 
trip, the cost of the sleeping car and of such side trips as may be 
taken during the week.” 


It is noted that according to a census recently taken by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce there are 2023 hotels and 
apartment houses in the city and 767 restaurants and cafes, not 
counting the hotel restaurants and grills. In addition to the numer- 
ous hotels in and around the city of San Francisco, there will be a 
great Exposition hotel erected on the grounds. This hotel will make 
special arrangements for catering to Congresses and Conventions that 
will meet in San Francisco in 1915. There will be convention con- 
veniences in this hotel including halls and salons with seating capacity 
from 100 to 1,000 each. Officers of organizations holding confer- 
ences in San Francisco in 1915 may contract with the Inside Inn for 
accommodations for their members at fixed rates and for agreed dates. 


The booklet gives an idea of the Exposition Grounds, of methods 
of transportation around the grounds, of the palaces and exhibits, of 
naval and military features, of the Street of Amusements and of the 
participation of states and foreign nations. Points of interest in and 
near San Francisco are briefly treated, with, in all cases, an estimate 
of cost. In brief, pithy paragraphs an idea of points of interest throughout 
the Pacific Coast from San Diego to Alaska, is given. An idea of 
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the cost of staying a week or more at each of these is shown with a 
description of its special attractiveness. At these resorts visitors may 
secure room and board from $8.00 and up per week. In most places 


the weekly rate will range from $12.00 to $16.00. 


A brief statement about the many festivals that will greet visitors 
in 1915 is given. Among those mentioned are Cabrillo Day in San 
Diego, the Tournament of Roses in Pasadena, Raisin Day in Fresno, 
the Fruit Blossom Festivals in Santa Clara and Alameda Counties, 
La Fiesta de los Flores in Los Angeles, the Golden Potlatch in 
Seattle, the Rose Festival in Portland, the Mid-Pacific Carnival in 
Honolulu, etc., etc. 


The following paragraph on Exposition Clubs presents a practical 
idea for teachers and other salaried workers: 

“Various local and national organizations have worked out plans 
for raising funds through weekly payments, so that contributing mem- 
bers will have sufficient moneys for a trip to San Francisco in 1915. 
These weekly payments are placed in local banks and allowed to accu- 
mulate until] the Exposition period. Under this plan, for instance, a 
saving of $1.50 each week during the next two years would provide 
ample funds for a trip from Chicago to San Francisco to see the 
Exposition in 1915 and to visit points of interest en route and selected 
points throughout the Pacific Coast.” 


While the booklet was not written for such use, it remained for 
an eastern school system to suggest its value for supplementary work 
in the geography classes. Supt. L. N. Hines of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, is now having his grammar grade classes study California 
both from the text and from the “Fact Book.” 

There is no romancing about the “Fact Book.” It is a plain 
statement of facts, which everyone who plans to visit San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Berkeley and California 
generally in 1915 will want to know. In writing the “Fact Book,” 
Mr. Barr has rendered a distinct service not only to the Exposition 
but to California and to the entire Pacific Coast. Teachers and those 
planning to attend the Exposition can doubtless secure copies by send- 
ing a postal request to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
Exposition Building, San Francisco. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISERS 
DEAN THomas F. HuNT 
University of California 





HE agricultural adviser has arrived in California. There are 

160 counties in the United States which have adopted this 

form of development. Humboldt has the honor of being the 

first county in California to provide an agricultural adviser, The 

supervisors of Humboldt County have contributed $1,000, other local 

agencies an equal amount, while the State, through the university, 1s 

contributing $2,000 in addition to the cost of supervision. The United 

States Department of Agriculture and the University of California 

have jointly employed Professor B. H. Crocheron under the title of 

State Leader. It is his duty to confer with the representatives of 

counties or districts desiring to become a part of this system and to 
supervise the agricultural advisers after they are located. 


What is an agricultural adviser and what are his duties? 

The Department of Agriculture of the University of California has 
three functions: Research, instruction and public service. In connec- 
tion with the third division of its work, it has during the past year 
distributed approximately 405,000 bulletins and circulars on agricul- 
ture. It held 160 Farmers’ Institutes. There were 375 sessions with 
an average attendance per session of 106. The visitors to its educa- 
tional trains aggregated 21,577. During the first six months of this 
year the staff of the Department of Agriculture of the University wrote 
27,718 letters, or at the rate of more than 55,000 letters per year. 
It might seem that all these activities would suffice to bring the gospel 
of better agriculture to the people. ‘There is evidence on every hand 
that it is not sufficient. 

The agricultural adviser is a technically trained man whose duty is 
to bring the results of the investigations of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station to the man who is seeking to create wealth from the soil. It 
is a method of getting into personal touch with the farmer in his home. 
It gives the investigators a means of obtaining knowledge of the 
farmers’ problems. It brings to the door of the farmer the results of 
science and the best practices in farming. It vitalizes and humanizes 
knowledge. Such an agent, when located permanently in a county, 
is probably most useful through his services in studying local agricul- 
tural conditions and carrying the best practices of the most successful 
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farmers of the county to other farmers less fortunate. Through his 
studies, also, he arrives at an accurate knowledge of community 
agricultural methods and is thus able to give the point of view as to 
what is right in agriculture for that section. Incidentally, of course, 
he is constantly at the service of farmers in advising with them in 
regard to the culture of crops, the handling of crop diseases and crop 
insect pests, the building up of the live stock industry through securing 
better breeding stock, and other phases which immediately suggest 
themselves. The Agricultural Adviser is also interested and occupied 
with the development of all forms of agricultural organization, or, as 
it has sometimes been called, with the civilizing of the open country. 
This means he is interested in better roads, schools, transportation 
facilities, buying and selling organizations, and in the more effective 
rural church. These things mean quite as much to the farmer as do 
the crops on his farm, for it is the net return that the Agricultural 
Adviser desires to increase, which means the facilities for living as well 
as the ability to make a living. 


There are many reasons with which the readers of this journal are 
quite familiar why the closest co-operation with the schools of the 
district or county will be sought. The adviser will be prepared to 
assist in the introduction of agriculture into the schools and in organiz- 
ing not only the pupils but their parents around these schools. It is 
believed that the development of community activities with the schools 
as centers is going to be one of the most effective means the agricultural 
adviser will have of reaching his constituents. Doubtless the time will 
come when the agricultural adviser will be related to the school system 
and management. 


At present the State, through the university, is prepared to assume 
the supervision and contribute one-half the expenses of a limited number 
of county or district advisers. Any local agency, such as Boards of 
Supervisors or Boards of Education, may provide the other half. Any 
existing farmers’ association, or one organized for the purpose, may 


supply it. In fact, in most counties, it is customary to create a special 


farmers’ organization to act as a holding concern and supervise the 
expenditures of the local funds. 
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AGRICULTURE IN RELATION 
SCHOOLS 
O. J. KERN 


University of California 


TO THE PUBLIC 





GRICULTURE is more than a vocation or a technical pro- 

fession. It is a civilization, and the world’s oldest civilization. 

The modern trend in education is that the school should reflect 

some of the principal elements of the civilization in which it is placed. 

Changing economic and social conditions are forcing vocational train- 

ing upon the attention of the people. Consumption has now caught up 

with production. Depleted soil fertility and increase of population 

demand that agricultural instruction become a part of the work of the 
public schools, 

The College of Agriculture and the Experiment Station have 
already developed a valuable body of scientific knowledge. The 
problem of public school men is to reduce this to pedagogic form 
suitable for the elementary school and the high school. And this 
material, if as well taught as the traditional subjects of the course of 
study, will furnish as much culture and power. Agriculture furnishes 
the essentials that make for a successful life. It develops creative 
power, keen observation, accuracy, perseverance, attention to details, 
an appreciation of the needs of plants and animals, a love of beauty 
and a kinship with the out-of-doors. Agricultural education will give 
a new outlook to nature and put people more in sympathy with the 
fundamentals of life. It will contribute to the spiritualization of 
country life and thus make country life more attractive. 


The country school, the farmers’ school, the school enrolling 
12,000,000 boys and girls, should give training in country life subjects, 
in elementary nature-study, agriculture, and not educate away from the 
farm with a course of study related to activities of the city. This 
agricultural material is being reduced to pedagogic form and normal 
schools and universities are offering courses for the training of teachers 
in agricultural education. Then subjects like geography, arithmetic, 
language, will be vitalized, and thus contribute to the social and indus- 
trial efficiency of those living in the open country. This will make for 
national welfare. 


Agriculture below the college will be taught most effectively in 
the high school for obvious reasons. The students are more mature, 
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the teachers trained and equipment in laboratory, etc., more ample. 

The high school is fast seeing its opportunity to be a college—in 
a way—for all the people and not limit its work to prepare the very 
few for the distant university. It should not be necessary to argue 
that a high school, situated in a town or small city, largely dependent 
upon the agricultural resources of the country surrounding it, should 
have a course in agriculture and home economics. How otherwise can 
this public high school best serve its constituency ? 

For the large city high school the need of a course in agriculture 
may not be so apparent at first glance. The city has grown up at the 
expense of the open country. May not the city, in an educational way, 
make some contribution to the solution of the problem of country life? 
Perhaps instruction in the fundamentals of the world’s oldest civiliza- 
tion may serve to “balance up” the conventional in city educational 
training. May not the spirit of ‘‘noblesse oblige” still obtain in modern 
civilization ? 

Judging from enrollment in agricultural colleges there are city 
boys who want an agricultural education. This is not for the purpose 
of making them farmers merely. 

For the year closing June 30, 1912, there were enrolled in the 
Illinois College of Agriculture a total of 756 men and women in 
agriculture and household science. Note where they came from:— 


5 Cami Dee Ce Cio cei ei a enews 246 
2. Coming from towns under 1000.............. 37 
3. Coming from towns 1000 to 5000............ 135 
4. Coming from towns over 5000, except Chicago... .257 
7 Cee TO CHES 6 cin canna Bea 8] 

756 


Dean Bailey of Cornell, in his book, ‘““The State and the 
Farmer,” says: “Education should take hold of every factor that 
means much to the people. Some man some day will see the oppor- 
tunity and will seize it. The result of his work will be simply a new 
way of thinking; but it will eventuate into a new political and social 
economy. When his statue is finally cast in bronze, he will not be 
placed on a prancing steed nor surrounded by any symbols of carnage 
or of war. He will be a plain man in citizen’s clothes and he will 
stand on the ground; but his face will be towards the daylight.” 
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STORY ON COFFEY 


EpwArRD Hyatt 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 





was at the National Superintendents’ Convention in Philadelphia 
| a few months ago. 

A diverting incident took place one evening at the expense 
of our old friend Coffey, Coffey of California. The rich and popu- 
lous University of Pennsylvania, out in the suburbs of the City of 
Brotherly Love, had invited all the visiting school people to a formal 
reception in one of the old college halls. It was an impressive occa- 
sion. The long receiving line was headed by the Provost, as the 
president of the university is there called, clothed in dignity and a 
long tailed coat. Below him stood a galaxy of lovely ladies, beauti- 
fully gowned, the wit and wealth and fashion of the proud city. 

Professor Alexander B. Coffey was with the little party to which 
I happened to be attached. You who knew him remember him as 
the County Superintendent in Sutter County, or more likely, as an 
impassioned institute worker, devoted to the cause of education, elo- 
quent and earnest in the extreme. He is still a bachelor, still has his 
old-time gallantry, his delicacy of thought and feeling, his high ideals. 
He was in the faculty of William and Mary College for a time, but 
is now the dean of the Teachers’ College in the University of Louisi- 
ana, at Baton Rouge. 

Midway of the brave receiving line one of the hostesses failed to 
catch Professor Coffey’s name. 

‘‘The name>?” she sweetly asked, bending toward the kindly 
professor like a lily on its stem. 

“Coffey,”’ he distinctly repeated, with an answering bow, and a 
smile into her inquiring eyes. 

*““Oh!”’ said she, in a tone of mingled surprise and kindness, “‘the 
coffee is right over there, in the ante room.” 

Well, well, what an awful moment followed. Coffey is far too 
gallant a man to bring confusion upon a lady, under any possible 
circumstances. Sir Philip Sidney could not shrink more than he from 
making known her blunder. What was left for him to do but to 
feebly stammer his thanks for her valuable information, and pass on 
in suffering silence, leaving her wondering why the gentleman wanted 


his drink so early in the evening. 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
HE Pacific Coast is supposed to possess few traditions when 
measured in terms of our New England civilization. Our 
educational institutions are decidedly modern. And on account 
of a certain frankness and freedom in their make up as opposed to the 
older type of culture and conservatism, they are forging rapidly to the 
front. 

Of the distinctly women’s colleges in this country practically all 
of the ranking schools are in the east,—Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith and other superior institutions. In all the West there 
is only one distinctly woman’s college. As is common in such cases, 
the work of this school is more widely known and its worth more fully 
appreciated by the educational world at a distance than by our own 
people. 

PIONEER BUILDERS 

Founded 61 years ago at Benicia as a young ladies’ seminary, the 
Mills College of today, rising amid the beautiful oaks on its campus 
in Oakland, is in spirit, in standard of admission for students, in 
seriousness of purpose and in the results of its work, the equal of any 
of her sister colleges. 

The work of Miss Mary Atkins, begun in 1852, was carried on 
by Dr. Cyrus T. and Mrs. Susan L. Mills. The school was removed 
in 1871 to Seminary Park and was called Mills Seminary, was incor- 
porated under the laws of California and deeded to a Board of 
Trustees. A charter was granted in 1885 and Mills College proper 
dates from that year. Degrees have been conferred upon 120 gradu- 
ates. College work of standard grade only is now offered at Mills 
College, all preparatory courses having been discontinued. 


MILLS COLLEGE OF TODAY 


From the death of Dr. Mills in 1884, Mrs. Mills was the devoted 
president until 1909, when Dr. Luella Clay Carson, the present 
incumbent, became president. And as one meets and talks with the 
more than forty members of a faculty of selected men and women; 
as he breathes the atmosphere of Mills Hall and the other historic 
buildings; as he sees the newer imposing structures with their modern 
equipments dotting the campus; as he looks across the beautiful 
stretch of lawn to the campaniel or pauses to browse in a library of 
books, a gem of architectural beauty; as he wanders in and out along 
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the paths and under the trees of the 150 acres of campus, one begins 
to appreciate fully the devotion and work of Dr. and Mrs. Mills 
through the years past. And, as with critical intent, one passes from 
class to class in the college buildings where are at work 125 young 
women,—alert, purposeful, happy—the conviction comes that President 
Carson, the teacher, the executive, the woman, is with her associates, 
developing here an institution that should call out the admiration and 
support of every man and woman in the West. 


COURSES AND DEGREES 


There are in the student body representatives of 58 California 
cities and towns. In addition young women from thirteen states of the 
Union and from Japan are in attendance. Full attention is given the 
standard courses in English and literature, the languages, mathematics, 
the sciences, philosophy. A\rt in all of its phases is strongly empha- 
sized and the physical nature is thoroughly developed through out-of- 
door work and the medium of a modern gymnasium. The home 
economics group of subjects,—domestic art, domestic science and 
household arts, receive here the consideration they deserve. The men 
and women of the faculty represent the leading colleges and universities 
of the country. Many of them possess advanced degrees and honors 
in their chosen fields. 

The Bachelors’ degree is offered in Arts, Letters and Science. 
The Junior Certificate is also awarded and indicates the completion of 
the Lower Division Work. Entrance to Upper Division Courses pre- 
supposes the removal of all college deficiencies and the satisfaction of 
all requirements. In addition to meeting general life conditions from 
the standpoint of a high grade college, training is given those who 
desire to teach in home economics. 


REAL HOME LIFE AT MILLS 


The spiritual atmosphere of the college, the touch of the out-of- 
doors, the opportunities for physical development and the proximity 
to a great city offering the best in music and art and literary life, 
make of Mills College an ideal home for young women. All students 
live upon the campus under the most careful oversight. Fruits and 
vegetables in plenty are raised on the campus. Milk, butter and cream 
are home-produced. The students and faculty constitute a great 
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family. One feels that life at Mills College is real life and that the 
class work is sane and substantial. 

The characteristic feature of Mills College? It would be difficult to 
say. The personality and leadership of its president; the “atmosphere’’ 
of its work; the combination of the traditional and fine culture with the 
equally valuable home economics lines; the offerings in music and 
literary values; the art spirit,—all impress you. And you wonder how 
long it will be before the Bay region and California and the Pacific 
Coast and the country generally will awaken to the opportunities offered 
at Mills College. And you marvel that some man or woman, or group 
of men and women does not, through large material gifts, make possi- 
ble greater opportunities for the young women who should be attracted 


to Mills College. , 7 


SAN MATEO COUNTY INSTITUTE 
Geo. W. HALL 
San Mateo, Cal. 


HE San Mateo County Institute convened in Half Moon Bay 

Oct. 6, 7, and 8. County Superintendent of Schools Roy W. 

Cloud was influenced to hold it there by a vote of the teachers 
at the last annual meeting, and by a desire on his part that every 
teacher in the county should know at first hand something of the beauty 
and fertility of the coast side of this county. It was a success. From 
the address of welcome by genial Dr. Morgan to the closing lecture 
by the witty W. G. Hartranft it was one round of delightful instruc- 
tion and work during the day sessions (no evening sessions) with 
pleasant intermissions of amusement during the evenings. 


A. H. Chamberlain in the opening lecture struck the keynote for 
the meeting. Miss Barnhisel and Mr. Hartranft followed in the same 
pleasant strain carrying with them Prof. Terman. 

The unanimous opinion of the teachers is, that each left the institute 
with new inspirations, a friendlier feeling for institute lecturers, a desire 
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to some day revisit the beautiful bay and coast, a greater confidence 
if such is possible, for the foresight and ability of our trusted County 
Superintendent. 

By a vote of the teachers the next meeting will be held jointly 
with Santa Clara County in San Jose or with Santa Cruz County in 
the Big Basin, as may be arranged by County Superintendent Cloud. 


YOLO COUNTY INSTITUTE 
Mrs. H. J. SHUTE 
Principal Esparto Union High School 


HE atmosphere alone of the Yolo County Teachers’ Institute, 

held at Woodland on October 8, 9, 10, was worth all the 

expense, time, and energy involved in attending it. An impulse 
forward-looking, a determination to do work “‘the best ever,”” a serious 
sense of responsibility, combined with a spirit of gladness, pervaded 
every session. 

The motive power which made for the unqualified success of the 
whole institute was the County Superintendent, Mrs. Mary Dexter 
Henshall. Her every act bespeaks power, tact, sympathy born of 
experience that enables her both to sit with the pupil behind the desk, 
and stand with the teacher in front of the class. 

Miss Bessie C. McCabe of the San Jose State Normal School, 
was at her best. Her words of wisdom showed her at one with the 
little folks whose instruction is her specialty. Arthur Thomas, Manual 
Training Instructor, Woodland High and Elementary Schools, in a 
quiet, plain, forceful way “‘spoke right on” from his wide experi- 
ence in manual and vocational training. Lee Emerson Bassett of 
Stanford University gave, by his recital of Julius Caesar and his lec- 
tures, a masterly and impressive object lesson on the possibilities of 
voice training. Arthur H. Chamberlain voiced his sincere expression of 
appreciation of the dignity and importance of rural public schools. 

The music, partly by Woodland High School pupils, partly by 
professionals, both hinted at possibilities among pupils and instructed 


the teachers. 
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LASSEN COUNTY INSTITUTE 
F. F. WooDMANSEE 
Bieber, Cal. 


HE Lassen County Institute met at Susanville October 14th, 

under direction of Supt. W. B. Philliber, Hon. Job Wood, 

Jr., talked on the aims and benefits of the County Institute, the 
Teachers’ Retirement Act, Geography, the Essentials of Arithmetic, 
and discussed the problems of successful training. Supt. P. W. Smith 
of Placer County handled the subjects of School Management, Civics, 
The Teaching of Reading, Library Books and Their Purchase and 
Language and. Composition. A. M. Fairfield gave an_ interesting 
account of the early history of Lassen County. There were musical 
features and literary numbers. he meeting was in every way most 


successful. 


On October 13th occurred the first trustees’ institute in the county, 
at which Mr. Wood discussed problems of new legislation and Mr. 
Smith the business work of the school trustees. The care of buildings 


and grounds and other important matters were taken up. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND BOOK REVIEW, published 


monthly (July and August excepted) at San Francisco, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912 
Editor, Arthur Henry Chamberlain, San Francisco 
Business Manager, Arthur Henry Chamberlain, San Francisco 
Publisher, California Council of Education, San Fra is 
Owners, California Council of Education, San Francisco 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per 
ent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities None. 
ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of September, 1913. 
SID S. PALMER, 
(Seal) Notary Public in and for the City and County 
f San Francisco, State of California. 
(My commission expires De oi, 4924.) 


Mr. Frederick Olschewski has connected himself with the Western 
Journal of Education in the capacity of associate editor and business 
manager. Mr. Olschewski is a man of pleasing personality and business 
capacity and in handling the business side of the Western Journal he will 
add greatly to the strength of the publication. He was educated in the 
public schools of Sacramento and was for five years circulation manager 
of the ‘Sacramento Union.” The SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws extends 
to him the right hand of fellowship. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Victor Company presents a new instrument 
exclusively for the schools. 





Designed and manufactured 
expressly to meet every re- 
qui-ement of school use. This 
is ~ combination of the Victor 
ani Victrola, which we feel sure 
wil receive the full approval of 


every teacher and supervisor of 
music. 


It has been positively proven 
that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physical 
culture drills, etc., etc., are all 
immensely facilitated and made 
practical by the Victor and 
Victor Records. 

The course of study em- 
bodied in the book, ‘*‘ What We 
Iicar in Music ’’, is athorough 
and comprehensive laboratory 
work in music hist ry and 
appreciation. Itis being rapidly 
adopted by high schools, uni- 
versities, colleges, conserva- 
tories, and other institutions 
everywhere , asa basis for music 
study. For the first time you 
may now teach music with the 
teal music itself. 


The Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation to schools only 


_ Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in. high, 18% in. wide, 
237 4 in. deep, 12-inch turntable. Nickel-plated E xhi- 






























bition Sor und Box. Victor tapering arm and “goose 
neck’’ sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indi- 
cator. E xtr a heavy doub le spring, spiral drive motor 
(can he wound while playing). Equipped with remov- 








able No. 31 Victor oak horn, 











Ask any Victor dealer in the world to 
send this special School Victor to your school 
for a thorough trial, or write to us and we will 
answer your every question 
and arrange all the details 
of a trial for you. 





















Public School 
Educational Department 
With horn eee Victor Talking Machine Co.\Wt 
securely locked to protect Camden, N. J. “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Perera 
from dust and promiscuous 





use by irresponsible people, 
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Gleanings 


National Superintendents’ Meeting, N. E. A., Richmond, Va., Feb. 
23-28, 1914. Ben Blewett, president, St. Louis, Mo. Anna E. Logan, 
secretary, Oxford, Ohio. 


Mrs. J. O. Osborn, Supt. of Shasta County, had as instructors at 
her institute, which closed October 29th, Prof. Lee Emerson Bassett and 
Lewis Terman of Stanford University, Miss Alice Orne Hunt of the 
Alameda Schools, E. Morris Cox, President California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and other prominent speakers. The teachers united in declaring 
that the Reeding meeting was a success in every way. 


At Sacramento on September 27, occurred the marriage of Miss 
Margaret Melvin to Mr. Charles Ferguson. Miss Melvin, as Superin- 
tendent of the Napa County schools, has made hosts of friends. The 
best wishes of the educational forces of the state are with Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferguson. 


Harr Wagner, editor of the Western Journal of Education, has 
written an interesting story, which is reprinted in folder form, entitled 
‘Portola Discovery Trip.” This takes one on a ride on the Ocean Shore 
Railroad through the various points of historic and scenic interest, past 
the many beach resorts to Montara. This is a well written and inter- 
esting illustrated article in the October /ournal. 


At the Fourth International Congress of School Hygiene, which met 
at Buffalo in August, Lewis M. Terman, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, was elected a member of the permanent Inter- 
national Committee on School Hygiene. This committee is composed of 
leading school hygienists selected to the number of three or four from 
each country, and controls the International Congress of School Hygiene 
as well as other international undertakings in that subject. At the same 
time Professor Terman was elected a member of the Council of Thirty 
of the American School Hygiene Association and was made vice-president 
of the Council. 


Prof. Harry Shafer, formerly president of the Clarion State Normal 
School, Pennsylvania, is principal of the high school at Hanford with a 
salary of $2,500. Mr. Shafer is an excellent man and has made a name 
for himself, both in Pennsylvania and in the state of Washington. 


As the first study in the University of Southern California series, is 
a book by Prof. Emory Stephen Bogardus, Assoc. Prof. of Economics 
and Sociology, entitled an ‘Introduction to the Social Sciences,” a text 
book outline. This volume of 206 pages, the outgrowth of actual 
teaching of college students, is intended “‘to introduce the student to the 
whole field of social science.” There are one hundred sections each 
representing one recitation hour. The several factors in social progress 
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GIVE THE HIGH SCHODL BOY AND GIRL A FAIR CHANCE TO 
GET THE BEST TEATS 


Essentials of Physics 


By GEORGE A. HOADLEY, C.E., Sc.D., Professor of Physics in 
Swarthmore College 
Cloth, 12 mo., 536 pages. List Price $1.25 

date textbook on Physics, embodying the latest 

most important principle 

t relation between 
ded based upon 
iry cases se 


ications of the 


A New English Literature 


By REUBAN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
“History of English Literature,” ‘‘History of American Literature’”’ 
Cloth, 12 mo., 662 pages. List Price $1.30 
Halleck’s ‘ english siterature preserves the qualities 
sed the t r’s ‘“‘Histo1 f Kng siterature”’ to be so 


erest, 


her, and on 
tter whiecn 
rama to tne 


f the plavs 


A New Mediaeval and Modern History 


By SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, Ph.D., 
Professor of European History, Indiana University 
List Price $1.50 
is book has been to decrease the amount of 
details an oO ji ise the 
i generally 


than on 


Correspondence Invited 


American Book Company 
565 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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are developed in several chapters. 
ical, biological, hygienic and 


eugenic, genetic, cenomic, political 
legal, ethical and religious, aesthetic, intellectual, associational. 
gestive reading and chapter bibliographies are excellent. 
investigation are comprehensive and timely. 
is a careful study and should be of great value. 


They include physical and geograph- 


and 
The sug- 
The topics for 
This work of Dr. Bogardus 
It will find place in the 


lower division of college, in the normal school and in the extended high 


SC hool. 


The institute of Sutter 


County 


closed October 28th, the 


when 


teachers adjourned to Oroville to attend the meeting of the State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Northern Section. 


Supt. Heiken prepared a most inter- 


esting program, and his teachers were well pleased. 


The Tokay, a publication issued annually by the senior class of the 
Lodi Union High School, is a most meritorious piece of work and will 


do credit to any high school. 
Prof. 


Angeles 


Palmer, 
has 


Clayton F. 


City Schools, 


supervisor of 
written 


the Los 
Public 


agriculture in 


upon “Agriculture in the 


Schools” in the September number of ““The Clubwoman.”’ 


Supt. Hugh J. 


DEWEY’S 
BLUEPRINTS 


For Manual Arts Teachers 


Our loose-leaf, pocket hooks 

100 WOODTURNING PROJECTS; 

PRACTICAL FURNITURE 
MAKING; 

ELEMENTARY WOODWORK; 

COMPLETE JOINERY; 

APPLIED JOINERY; 

JOINERY AND WOODWORK; 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING; 

Price $1.25 Ask for sample page 
ur iN » | lenprints 
Problems for Mechanical Drawing; 

Problems for Architectural 
Drawing; 

Problems for Machine 

Notes and Tables for 

Gearing; Bearings; Screws; 
Etc.; 

Problems for Woodwork; 
turning; 

Furniture Making; Cabinet 


Pri ec ea Se} 


Design; 
Draftsmen; 
Bolts; 


Wood- 


Work; 
Drawings ind prints : 


reast 


Send 25 cents for 10 %x1l2 print 


LOUIS C. DEWEY 
11th and Washington 
WISCONSIN | 


MANITOWOC, 
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Baldwin of San Diego County has issued a hand 
book of school management, that is very instructive. 


It touches on the 
bonds, the use of the 
Bible in schools, boundaries of dis- 
tricts, children from other districts, 
and the like. 
use not only to school trustees and 


issuance of 


This will prove of 


teachers, but the general public 
Prof. O. J. Kern of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of California and who has ap- 
peared before institute and teachers’ 
organizations in almost every state 
in the Union, will be available for 
such work California. 
Mr. Kern is a magnetic speaker and 
discusses those problems in rural life 
and education with 
which he is perfectly familiar. His 
illustrated lectures from beautifully 
colored slides, showing things done 


throughout 


agricultural 


in beautifying school grounds, in 
school room sanitation and decora- 
tion, nature study, etc., are excellent. 
Those institutes that can secure Mr. 
Kern will be fortunate. 


It Does Not Pay To 
Advertise 


IN THE 


Sierra Educational News 


UNLESS 


The Owners and Readers of This 
Journal Read and Answer 
the Advertisements 


You have known this of course but have you 
ever thought of it before? 


The responses during Sept. and Oct. to our 
Advertisements of 


Thompson's Minimum Essentials 


have been exceedingly gratifying 


Send for a complete set—Sent free of charge 


Ginn & Company 
PUBLISHERS 
717 Market Street San Francisco 
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The report of the Northern Section, C. T. A., will appear in 
December. Officers for the next year were elected as follows: Supt. 
Mrs. M. S. Abrams of Butte County, president; Ralph Camper of 
Williams, vice-president; Mrs. Minnie O'Neill, Supt. Sacramento County, 
secretary; Pres. Ware of the Chico Normal School and Supt. C. C. 
Hughes of Sacramento were elected representatives on the Council. Red 
Bluff was chosen as the next place of meeting. 


The Yuba County Institute met at Marysville on the days preceding 
the Northern Section meeting. After a most profitable session, most of 
the teachers of the county, together with Supt. Cramsie, went to Oroville. 
The resolutions drafted at the Marysville meeting were of more than usual 
interest, relating particularly to a code of ethics that shall govern teachers 
in their efforts to secure positions. The resolutions also suggest that 
teachers should not find fault with or criticise their predecessors. 


At the meeting of the California School Masters’ Club at San Fran- 
cisco on Oct. I 1th, Presiding Officer D. R. Jones introduced Prof. 
O. J. Kern of the University of California, who spoke of agriculture in 
relation to rural schools, and Dean Thos. Forsythe Hunt of the College 
of Agriculture, who took for his topic ‘Agriculture in the University.” 


The American Book Company is now well settled in its new home 
in Chicago at 330 E. 22d St. The American Book Company is one 
of the largest commercial organizations in the United States, with head- 
quarters in New York and branches throughout the country. Having 
now its own building in Chicago, it is better equipped than ever to carry 
on its great work, 


In Arizona there has been a remarkable increase in the school attend- 
ance this year. Every superintendent and principal has been confronted 
with the problem of how to house the overflow of students. Douglas has 
an enrollment of 2,000, which is 12 per cent larger than last year’s. The 
Tucson schools have increased by about 10 per cent and the Phoenix 
schools by almost 30 per cent over last year. The attendance of the 
Safford schools has exceeded 260. A ninth grade has been organized 
and is the beginning of a four-year course. 


El Dorado County introduced into its institute this year, through its 
enterprising Superintendent, S. B. Wilson, a new element. Practical 
demonstrations were given in domestic science by Mrs. Sadie Troxell of 
the Western Meat Company. Another progressive measure was the work 
in folk dancing given by Miss Alice Orne Hunt of Alameda. Miss Hunt 
also instructed in primary reading and her story telling hours were a 
delight to all. Arthur H. Chamberlain presented the subjects of voca- 
tional education, industrial work for rural schools, student activities and 
fundamentals in education. The people of Placerville entertained royally, 
and the social functions were much enjoyed. October 13 to 17 were the 
dates of meeting. 
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IF YOU WERE ASKED 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY IS THE 





STATE METHOD OF READING 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Here is the data from which to draw a conclusion: 


The Method now used by each 


COUNTY 


Alameda . ...... : .Gordon SPUN o> vse tweketaeenend Gordon 
Alpine . .No Method Pee 5 MSc tinct ne eS naaee ee Gordon 
POBRGOP . ibédvcsws .Gordon Ee. oc eeu ks nde eae Gordon 
Be oo kaiceus .Gordon PV OPOIGS . buved bce wae Gordon 
CRM oo cay man ae eee Ward DRCTAIIOTIIO §. osnk 60-40 oes be Gordon 
Colusa bins S ink G40 ..Gordon Seen: TSOTIEO ocd ée.c-avunsdes Gordon 
Contra Costa .Gordon ie TRO ns 5 seni ct Any Method 
EE APN hs aves louitgielg Ee Gordon OR. FPRNCIBCO oon kscuadhowbins 3all 
Kl Dorado No Method att JSORMUIN 566 ccs aeeeees Gordon 
NR hcl hrs Sid ae a ng oa ere nae Gordon San Luis Obispo.......No Method 
Glenn Dp hitigia nigita\we Sra eee Ward San Mateo..Gordon or Progressive 
SETAE 5) bb 6 ewe eeweee Gordon Santa Barbara ...... Progressive 
LOS 9 || eee aararee ...Gordon Pen Ge ED cas a, cre'erels w cael Gordon 
Inyo -No Method Ree, CPE nese k ac cewaske Gordon 
MEY. S.C e eye Redhy shears ee Gordon PE ina Ricw'a Sew eeee Gordon 
TS a en a aay erie 2 (et Gordon PMs SS sos Saeed aes No Method 
Lake . sa Progressive PP rey Le Gordon 
Lassen . .Gordon and others BOIARO..« 6a Gordon or Progressive 
Los Angeles is dogaebemta Gordon RES, Se Sg ven ata athe Gordon 
PEGOER S, Bibs ia.0 nse necaw hace Gordon PICMTINBIOUE: 5 ceca risdvdes eer Gordon 
i | re Several PREC or Nike kee ceed eo eaeee Gordon 
PEEIONE 6 casscadaveenw ees Ward Tehama....Gordon or Progressive 
Mendocino . ........ .Gordon EES + 3 hie <6 62 See eee Gordon 
DMS ooo Jiuig chee piety ....Gordon IRENE ir 4-8 Spree eRe Gordon 
Modoc ....Gordon or Ward Tuolumne . .is.s%. .No Method 
NN ikea NYS a te wie ee a I Gordon WORTUNO. ivswucnecaved Any Method 
BIOUMLOTCY . kc cweccs ..Gordon OO 3 ace shes cae eee Ward 
ee ae Gordon SUDO. «ws eeccsns .Gordon 
Nevada . ..... ....Gordon 
AND CITY 
OR POMMOINOO 06. d.cucGaam scans Ball PINS a vin sees Heenan Gordon 
Los Angeles. Z No Method Kureka . sacha: later e, 6 bak wit ete Gordon 
[SNE Siw eeaw cones .. Ball ER. SIR. Sisco ck cede eeteeel Aldine 
Ba EMGRO 24.05. nkesu .Gordon ORE CPOE Cas cee wn does Gordon 
Berkeley .......No Me d (Uses DORI HATOSTS. si... cacscce Gordon 
Gordon Charts and Manual) WD. a nso S os Bese eae Gorden 
Sacramento Gordon mamta BiONIcCh. « .iiscwcccen Gordon 
Fresno Gordon Ss a .Gordon 
PT JOH. 0s 66 .Gordon ICME. Sessa ge ecw aren Gorden 
Pasadena Gordon EEE 3. Sok X anise ae SE Gordon 
Bone Beach .......6s66, Gordon Sek a ee Gordon 
Alameda ; = Gordon sah: 2s PISNO. ...5.55-0%65 Gordon 
and as Local Method San Rafael....Gordon and others 
Stockton Peas mets Gordon PUNO SED. 6555004065 s50Nen Gordon 
Riverside...Gordon, Ward, Aldine CPOE ae sae t aiathaln ON eae Gordon 
Bakersfield : ..Gordon Salinas Gordon 
San Bernardino 43 . Aldine WO OUNOS. .. A.weaiga waliwarcise tek Gordon 
CRIG0: dicen cs ...Gordon and Ball RR IEURING: swine seae s eee eee Gordon 
D. C. Heath & Company 
Boston New York Chicago 


565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


G. H. CHILCOTI 


CH 


4, Manager 


ARLES F. SCOTT 
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The trustees of the Phoenix, Arizona, schools have adopted a very 
happy way of showing their appreciation of the good work done by their 
superintendent and staff of teachers. It has taken the form of a banquet 
which has become an annual affair. This year several prominent edu- 
cators not connected with the city schools were invited to be present and 
give addresses. 


At the recent meeting of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education there were discussed some far-reaching problems. 
Among them “The Vocational Education Law for Michigan,’’ together 
with a consideration of the ‘Principles and Policies that Should Underly 
State Legislation for a State System of Vocational Education.”” ‘Topics 
receiving consideration were ““How Schools Can Best Meet the Needs 
of Trade Workers,” ‘““The Vocational Training of Girls,” ‘“The Part 
Time School,” ‘‘Vocational Guidance,” ““The Relation of Vocational 
Education to the Conservation of Childhood,” and other important 
problems. 


The H. W. Dunning Co. have engaged permanent quarters for their 
tourist and travel business in the Hotel Oakland, in Oakland. ‘The 
manager, Mr. Wm. O. Wark, has just returned from his European trip 
and will be pleased to give information to those who desire to travel not 
alone to Europe, but any portion of the world. 





For Christmas Gifts The Perry Pictures 


ORDER TO-DAY Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Pictures. Do not wait until 
December to send for Christmas Pic- 
tures, but order NOW, before our holiday 
rush begins. 

REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PAINTINGS 
1. Beautiful. 2. Inexpensive. 3. Suitable 
for all ages. 4. Easily sent by mail 

AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 

Study pictures of the Madonnas in 
December, also other famous pictures 
Give each pupil a beautiful Madonna 
picture for a Christmas gift. Teach the 
Christmas story with the 

PERRY PICTURES 
Half Cent Size. 3x 3%. 50 for 25 cents. 
One Cent Size. 5% x 8. 25 for 25 cents 
Two Cent Size. 7x 9. 13 for 26 cents 
Seven Cent Size. 10x12. 5 for 35 cents 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7 x 9. 
: Two cents each for 13 or more. 

Pictures of 25 common birds and a very brief description of each for 50« 
Large Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28, including margin, 75c each, 8 for $5.50 

CATALOGUE of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a col- 
ored Bird picture for 3 two-cent stamps. Send 25 cents, in stamps, if 
necessary, but better in P. O. money order, for 25 art subjects, each 
54% x 8, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 kittens, ete., or $1.00 
for the 4 sets, no two pictures alike. Send $1.00 for beautiful art set of 
100 pictures. It makes a choice Christmas Gift. A booklet, ‘‘Madonnas,’’ 
for 25 cents. SEND FOR IT NOW. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Department 397, MALDEN, MASS. 
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Free Text Books 
Place 

on 

the 

Schools 

New 
Responsibilities 


Not only must books receive care that they may last a reasonable length 


of time and be kept reasonably clean to be transferred from one child to 


another, but there is a 


Character Forming Element 


in the handling of books that cannot be avoided. The way a child is 
required or allowed to use his book will determine whether this influence 


is for or against his welfare 


The Holden System 


of protecting school books involves the use of the Holden Book Covers 
and Repairs and requires that the responsibility of caring for the books 
be placed on the child. In this way we aim to protect the taxpayer from 


unnecessary expense, to insure clean books and to teach habits of clean- 


liness and economy. 


OUR COMBINATION REPAIR OUTFIT for the teacher’s desk costs 50c, 
contains a year’s supply of binders and transparent paper for a grade of 
forty pupils and will accomplish a saving of from $10 to $15 on the text 
book bill. 


We MAKE 3 GRADES AND Have 3 PRICES 


MORE HOLDEN COVERS SOLD AND USED THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Secretary D. W. Springer of the National Education Association 
submits the following: The next meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence will be held at Richmond, Va., February 23-28, 1914. 
The headquarters’ hotel will be The Jefferson. The evening meetings 
of a general character will be held in the City Auditorium, which has a 
seating capacity of 4000. The general day meetings will be held in 
the High School Auditorium, seating 1300 people. The Jefferson is 
located about midway between the business center and the City Audi- 
torium. The high school is located one block off Broad street, the chief 
retail street. The Murray Hotel and the Hotel Richmond are only 
two blocks from the high school. 


The $150,000 bond issue for the new Eureka High School has been 
purchased by the Humboldt County Bank at a premium of $115. Mr. 
W. H. Weeks of San Francisco has been selected as the architect. Supt: 


N. B. Van Matre is to be congratulated upon the work he is doing in 
Eureka. . 


Prof. Wm. A. McKeever, well known for his work as professor of 
philosophy in the Kansas State Agricultural College and as the author 
of ‘*“Training the Boy’’ and other books, is to be professor of child- 
welfare in the University of Kansas at Lawrence. Prof. McKeever 
will continue to issue the Home Training Bulletins. These may be 
had at 2c for samples or Ic each if ordered in quantity. These bulle- 
tins have now reached the number of ten and will be found of great 
value to the school. 


At Tucson, Arizona, real business methods are to be adopted in all 
the student activities at the State University this year. A well organized 
system of accounts will be started which will make for efficiency and 
training in up-to-date methods. The manager of the university will act 
as banker of all student funds and will pay out moneys only on requisi- 
tions signed by the president and treasurer of the student body. Another 
question that has come up for discussion is a plan for self government. 
The scheme will undoubtedly be adopted. 


In the Oct. 11 issue of the California Alumni Weekly is an article 
upon David Prescott Barrows and his great work in organizing the educa- 
tional forces in the Philippines. Dr. Barrows as Acting President of the 
University of California is showing that marked ability as an administra- 
tor, that he exhibited in the islands. The article is from the pen of 
Gilbert N. Brink. 


At the meeting of the Mathematics Section of the California School 
Teachers’ Association last July, Dr. G. I. Miller’s address on the 
‘Mathematical Troubles of the Freshman’’ challenged the lack of study 
on the part of those teachers who had contented themselves with master- 
ing the contents of the text book. The paper by Dr. H. W. Stager 
outlined a broader program for advanced mathematics in the high school. 
F. S. Foote presented ‘Courses in Plane Surveying.”” A committee was 
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HIGH SCHOOL SALEM OREGON 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Salem, Oregon, Feb. 17, 1913. 
Standard Oil Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
Gentlemen: ‘ 


I am pleased to certify to the fact that we are using your Standard 
Floor Dressing on the floors of all our school buildings. The oil is 
entirely satisfactory to us, as it destroys the dust and does not soil 
dresses. We feel it is superior to, and more economical than, a sweeping 
compound. 


Very respectfully 


P. J. KUNTZ, Supt. 





We have scores of such letters from school authorities 
in all parts of the country, strongly endorsing Standard 


El Or | Jressing 





for its efficiency and its economy. 
Send for free illustrated booklet on dust and how to 


prevent it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California ) 


San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 

San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 
Oakland, Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska. 
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appointed “‘to consider ways and means of broadening the scholarship 
of secondary school teachers.” This committee, Dr. D. N. Lehmer, 
chairman, Mr. G, E. Mercer and Miss S. Gilmore, recommended the 
study of “‘Mathematical Monographs’ by Dr. J. W. A. Young and 
others. The reading of the “American Mathematical Monthly”’ was 
recommended. Where it is possible for a number of teachers to meet 
frequently for the discussion of problems and short articles, this plan has 
much to commend it. As a result of this recommendation, the study of 
two or more of the monographs is included among the subjects which 

} may be presented for examination in the University Extension Department 
in Mathematics. 

Papers were presented on Arithmetic in the Introductory High School, 
Miss IT. Brookman; Arithmetic and Bookkeeping of Everyday Life, 
Mr. F. M. Powell; The Irreduciable Minimum in High School Mathe- 
matics, Mr. C. M. Titus Davis. The address by Mr. F. L. Lipman, 
vice-president of the Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, pointed out 
the ignorance of the average man concerning the arithmetic of simple 
money transactions demanding caution and thrift. The program was a 
plea for greater emphasis in the high school upon such arithmetic as will 
meet the needs of the average pupil. Dr. Henry W. Stager of the 
Fresno Junior College was elected president of the Mathematics Section. 


On Oct. 14 the 1915 Club held its regular meeting in Oakland. Dr. 


I. W. Howerth of the University of California was the speaker. 


Several new appointments are noted on the Board of Trustees of the 
State Normal School, San Francisco. Principal P. M. Fisher, for many 
years principal of the Commercial and Manual Training High School, 
Oakland, succeeds the Hon. John Swett, deceased. Owing to other 
deaths and resignations, vacancies have been filled by the appointment of 
James B. Davidson, the well known Superintendent of Marin County; 





LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A SST NSIS SA A series of geography readers. 
A mine of information in story form. 


aE Sy,th hy a) dl) A series that enriches the dry text-book work and 
“ makes the geography hour a delight. 
By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the ‘Child 
Life Readers,’ and Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated with 
colored plates and full-page pictures Each volume 60 
cents; to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. The 
following volumes are ready: 
Kathleen in Ireland Umé San in Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 
Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 
Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 
Colette in France (1913) 
LITTLE PEOPLE, 
Sas rats.) eee LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





BOSTON and CHICAGO 
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S795 

COMPOSITION OF FORCES—Large size for classroom demon- 
stration. A blackboard 76x60 cm. with a frame attached carrying 
6 brass pulleys 50 mm. in diameter. The pulleys are mounted 
on blocks which slide between guides and can be clamped in any 
position. 

The Pulley Cords are attached to the metal ring by means of hooks 
so that three, four, five or six forces can be combined. The cords 
will show the direction of the forces. [he weights used will show 
their magnitudes so that the complete construction of the force 
polygon can be demonstrated clearly and very effectively before 
the whole class. 

Complete with six pulleys, but without weights. ..... Net $25.00 
Weights used are the slotted weights described in Weight 
Section of catalog. 


» See =e 


BN MAN ata etal, 





363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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Frank S. Brittain, a prominent San Francisco attorney, and Joseph S. 
Thomson, manager of the Pacific Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
San Francisco. 


Supt. John L. Dexter of Mariposa County held his annual institute 
October 21-23 in the Yosemite Valley. Prof. D. R. Jones of San 
Rafael spoke on Literature, History and Arithmetic. O. J. Kern of the 
State University discussed Agriculture and Domestic Science. Dr. H. W. 
Fairbanks presented Geography and Forest Conservation. Mr. Mathes 
lectured upon the Origin of the Valley. Arthur H. Chamberlain dis- 
cussed Rural School Problems. Some of the meetings were held out of 
doors. Major Littlebrandt welcomed the teachers to the Valley and the 
teachers voted unanimously that the experience had been not only unique 
but instructive. 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick has been giving a number of addresses in 
Southern California on the American-Japanese relations. These were 
given before the Los Angeles City Club, the Severance Club, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Occidental, Columbia and the various churches 
and societies. Dr. Gulick has resided in Japan twenty-five years and as 
missionary and professor in Doshisha College of the Imperial University at 
Kyoto, he knows the Japanese situation thoroughly. He has been lec- 
turing under the auspices of the Southern California Peace Society. 


At Klamath Falls, Ore., in the Department of Home Economics in 
the High School, a system of home credits is worked out as follows: 

A special credit of 5% will be given for certain work specified 
each six weeks. 

IN COOKING 

1% for every 3 meals prepared unaided at home per week, five or 
more of such per cent six weeks to privilege student to excuse from class 
attendance one day per six weeks or to invite one guest to luncheon. 

1% for every 3 washings of supper dishes for family, per week, 10 
or more of such per cent to apply as 5 final per cent on six weeks’ grade. 


IN SEWING 
5% for every 3 pair of hose darned weekly for six weeks. 
1% for every hand sewed patch not to exceed five patches per six 
weeks. 
5% for any child’s or adult’s undergarment neatly made and finished 
for wear to be awarded by excuse from sewing one day per six weeks. 


On October 25th occurred the School Woman’s Day and Luncheon 
in San Francisco. This was held under the auspices of the State Feder- 
ation of School Woman’s Clubs. The general topic of “The California 
School Women and the Exposition in 1915” was participated in by Miss 
Agnes Howe, founder of the State Federation of School Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Agnes Ray, member of the State Board of Education; Miss Eliza- 
beth Sherman, principal of the Dewey Grammar School, Oakland, and 
Miss Sarah J. Jones, member of the San Francisco Board of Education. 
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GOV. RICHARD L. METCALFE 


Panama Canal Zone 


ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Sept. 11, 1913 


| have, for many years, been personally acquainted with the chief 
officers of the T. C. U. It is unnecessary to say that in the com 
unity where they live their reputation is of the highest. 


RICHARD L. METCALFE. 


$50.00 FOR YOU 


month while you are dis- 
bled by accident, sickeiees or 


$1000 CASH 


for the accidental loss of life, 
both eyes, both hands, or both 
feet. Many other benefits. All 
in one policy. This is what the 


T.C. U, A National Organization for Teachers 


will do for you, at a cost of only 41/9c a day. ($2.00 to enroll 
oad three payments of $5.00 each in Nov. 1, Feb. 1 and 
May 1 of each year.) 


WRITE TODAY ' 


Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters, 
Department S, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Please send full information concerning your Complete 
Protection Policy for Teachers. 
Name 
\ddress 


EE _ 
_ 
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These members spoke upon Professional Relations and Obligations. 
Those who discussed the Social Opportunities and Obligations were Mrs. 
Mary W. George, State Normal School, San Jose; Miss Katherine M. 
Ball, San Francisco; Miss Ethel M. Bonney, Pres. Stockton School 
Woman's Club, and Mrs. Frederick J. Sanborn, Pres. Woman’s Board 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. There was in addition a rich musical 
program in which many prominent women took part, and an address by 
Mrs. Elvira S. Bealls, member of the Berkeley Board of Education, on 
the “School Woman’s Relation to a Larger Social Service,” and an 
address by Miss Eleanor Toaz of the University of California. The 
president of the organization is Mrs. Clara M. Partridge, Berkeley; 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, Miss Alice Rose Power; 
Mrs. Mary Fitzgerald, Secretary, and Mrs. Mary W. George, Vice- 
President. 


Supt. W. J. Cagney of San Benito County had upon his program 
at the County Institute held at Hollister, October 20-23, Supt. Champ 
S. Price of Santa Cruz County, Prof. E. E. Brownell, principal of the 
Gilroy High School, Dr. Margaret Schallenberger, W. H. Hartranft, 
Mrs. Mary George of San Jose Normal, Dr. Richard G. Boone and 
Arthur H. Chamberlain. Supt. Cagney showed a thorough grasp of the 
work in its organization and educational features. The opening evening 
lecture was given by Prof. I. W. Howerth of the University of Cali- 
fornia, while an illustrated evening lecture was given by W. G. Hart- 
ranft. Both were well received. Supt. Price added much by the dis- 
cussion of “Discipline in the Home and School.”” The work of Mrs. 
George in geography was decidedly valuable. Supt. Roy Cloud of San 
Mateo County was a welcome visitor. 


A loving cup has’ been presented to Mrs. Cordelia Hayes Dolan, 
Superintendent of Mono County schools, and one to the baby daughter, 
by those who made up the company at the recent Superintendents’ Con- 
vention. The cups were selected by Mr. F. H. Meyer, director of the 
California School of Arts and Crafts. The plan originated with Selden 
C. Smith. The baby’s cup bears the inscription: “‘Alice Marie Dolan, 
from her mother’s friends at the Superintendents’ Convention, 1913.” 
Upon the mother’s cup is inscribed: “Mrs. Cordelia Hayes Dolan, 
Teacher and Mother, from friends at the Convention of California County 
and City Superintendents, September, 1913.” 


On Oct. 20-22, at Vallejo, occurred the Solano County Institute 
directed by County Supt. Dan H. White. The list of speakers included 
H. Morse Stephens and Thos. H. Reed of the University of California, 
Elwood P. Cubberley of Stanford, Miss Alice Orne Hunt of the Ala- 
meda City Schools, Mrs. Ethel Graham-Lynde of Oakland, Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Job Wood, Jr., and C. A. Charles of Oakland. The 
program was well arranged and musical and literary numbers were inter- 
spersed. There were section as well as general meetings. 
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GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. Write today for plan 
and programs. University Tours, Box B, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Globes 


Among school room necessi- 
ties there is nothing so desir- 


able as a good globe. 


We make them from 50c for the “individual” globe shown in 
cut to $150.00 for the mahogany library globe. Ask us for catalogue. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


365-367 MARKET ST. 512 SO. BROADWAY 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





THE EMERY SCHOOL ART CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF PICTURES | 
372 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


rt rn tr eee 








ict 3 Plans _— 
Decoration j; Adbeien 
a Eee 7 : 
Specialty ae Without | 


Charge | 


The Portion of the Poor—Sadée 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Homes to Schools Collectors 
We have secured the Exclusive Agency in United States and 
Canada of the Henri Riviére Color Lithographs. The editions of 
these exquisite works of art are limited in number. Our own 


Photographs made from original negatives in Sepia tones or hand- | 
painted and these lithographs give us unrivaled equipment for sup- 
plying harmonious wall decorations. 

Write for details. | 
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Vol. 3, No. 2 of the Bulletin of the Los Angeles Teachers’ Club 
for September announced lectures as follows: By Dr. Jessica Peixotto 
and Mr. R. G. Baumgardt. Dr. Peixotto lectured upon the problems 
connected with the household, while Mr. Baumgardt spoke on Shake- 
speare and Shakespeare’s England. 


Teachers of drawing and manual training will be interested to see 
Dewey’s Blueprints, advertised on another page. They consist of several 
hundred drawings, for problems in shop work and in drawing. They are 
on the standard 9xIl2 sheet. Every print is dark and clear. Mr. 
Dewey's books for manual arts teachers are of the handy pocket size, 
loose leaf. He has seven books and each contains 100 pages of blueprints 
of either shop projects or problems for drawing. The problems are fully 
dimensioned and easily read. He will send sample pages and 9x12 
sheets to teachers who write him at 11th and Washington Sts., Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


Miss Jenness M. Braden, well known as an educational worker and 
lecturer, throughout the Middle West and on the Pacific Coast, and 
who is now connected with the Children’s Bookshop in Chicago, is filling 
a limited number of engagements for institute and lecture work. Miss 


Braden should be addressed at 2220 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


The work of the Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters is drawing the 


attention of school people the country over. The home office is at 
Lincoln, Neb. The organization has the support not only of educa- 
tional leaders, but of strong business concerns. Teachers will do well 


to look into this matter. 


After ten years of service in Schenectady, N. Y., a teacher may 
obtain a year's leave of absence for study or travel abroad, receiving one- 
third payment of salary. 


The third annual meeting of the National Council of English Teachers 
will be held in Chicago, November 27 to 29. Headquarters have been 
arranged for at the Auditorium Hotel. That the meetings will be full 
of interest and profit is assured when we read on the program such names 
as those of Professor Fred N. Scott, Percival Chubb and Professor 
Joseph Jastrow. Some of the topics for discussion are: “The Teaching 
of Simplified Spelling in Normal and Elementary Schools’; “Oral English 
in the High School Course,”” and “Composition as an Incentive for Gath- 
ering Ideas.’ We hope California will be well represented at this 
meeting. 


Two sets of prizes to be known as the Seabury prizes are offered 
for the best essay on one of the following subjects to be given under the 
auspices of the American School Peace League: 1. The opportunity 
of the schools in the International Peace Movement. Open to seniors 
in the normal schools of the United States. 2. The significance of the 
two Hague Peace Conferences. Open to secondary school students. 
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For 


ing. 


Especially designed for Schoo’ 
Extremely 
In cakes, half pans 


use. 
buy—to use. 
and tubes. 


When writing, please mention 
are interested in 1 
color or 8 color box. 

Write for Booklet G 


TALENS & SON, Irvington, N. J. 


whether you 


Diploma 


brilliancy — smooth- 
ness—and mixing qualities— 


TALENS 
WATER COLORS 


have received the unqualified 
approval of leading Instruct- 
ors and Supervisors of Draw- 
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Do You Know 


that you can obtain, at a reasona- 
ble cost, detailed working drawings 
in the blue print form, plates 9x12 
inches, of practically all of the best 


designed models in woodworking 
for manual training classes? Have 
you seen the 


ARMSTRONG MATTESON 
BLUE PRINTS? 
Every drawing is complete in de- 
tail and design, and as nearly full 
size as space will permit. The orig- 
inals were made by draftsmen and 


designed by Mechanical Engineers 
who have been in the manual 
training business for years. The 


models thus detailed 

practical types now 

where manual 

systematized. 
FREE. Samples 
information regarding our blue 
print system await your 
pleasure, 


Armstrong & Matteson 


773 YORK ST. 
ST. PAUL MINNESOTA 


are the most 
in general use 
training has been 


and further 








Before you place your order for Diplomas 
S for the coming graduation, see our samples 
of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 


first quality selected parchment, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 


The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. 


request. 


627 So. Broadway 


This picture 
shows the 
perfect 
Stereopticon- 
Simplicity and 
efficiency are 
its leading 
features. 








Samples on 


Pacific Engraving Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Prices from 
$25.00 
$50.00 
complete out- 
fit. 


to 


for 


Write for 
catalog. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


154 Sutter St., San Francisco 





Factories- Rochester, N. Y. 


, Frankfurt, Germany 
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Three prizes of $75, $50 and $25 will be given for the three best 
essays in both sets. Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (3,000 words 
preferable), written on one side only of 8 by 10 inch paper (typewriting 
preferred) with margin of at least one and one-fourth inches. The 
name of the writer must not appear on the essay, which should be 
accompanied by a letter giving name, school and home address, and sent 
to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary American School Peace League, 
405 Marlborough St., Boston, not later than March 1, 1914. Essays 
should be mailed flat (not rolled). 


California has now in the Society for Exceptional Children an organ- 
ization which will deal with the problem of the subnormal and abnormal 
pupil. ‘This new society, founded by Dr. Maxamilian Groszmann, who 
recently visited San Francisco, has established a psychological clinic in 
Room 1067 Phelan Building, and all parents and teachers are invited to 
bring any exceptional children there for free examination. Jesse W. 
Lilienthal, president of the society, has secured the volunteer services of a 
staff of physicians and the following officers have been elected: Vice- 
presidents, Dr. A. A. D’Ancona, Dr. Mariana Bartola; treasurer, Henry 
Sinsheimer; secretary, Mary C. Bell; trustees, Adolf Koshland, Rev. 
Martin Meyer, Father Ramm, Dr. M. Magnus, Dean J. W. Gresham, 
Dr. R. L. Wilbur, Dr. H. C. McClenahan, Ruth Haber, Mrs. Bert 
Schlessinger, A. J. Ritter, Mrs. L. Hertz, Judge F. J. Murasky, Dr. 
Langley Porter, W. McArthur, Mrs. C. A. Hawkins, Prof. R. G. 
Boone, Dr. P. K. Brown, Dr. W. F. Schaller. 

Already a considerable amount of money has been contributed. Mem- 
bership for individuals is $2 and for associations $10 a year; life mem- 
bership, $100 and $500. Subscriptions of any amount to the general 
fund will also be gratefully accepted. Address E. H. Pfeiffer, 1067 
Phelan Building, California Society for Exceptional Children. 


The High School building at Santa Cruz was recently destroyed by 


fire. 


The teachers of Maricopa County, Arizona, held their first meeting 
of the year in Phoenix Saturday, October 11. A very good attendance 
greeted the new president, Mr. C. W. Randall, assistant superintendent 
of the Phoenix schools. The first part of the program was taken by 
County Superintendent Riggins with some observations on difhculties 
attending the handling of misused textbooks. The rest of the time was 
devoted to a discussion of vocational education in the high and rural 
schools. Splendid talks were given in behalf of the high schools by Supt. 
DuRoss of Buckeye and Principal Stabler of Phoenix. Miss Seward of 
Chandler and Trustee T. T. Powers of Creighton made strong pleas for 
more work of that kind in the rural schools. The addresses were all keen 
and interesting and it is to be hoped that the meetings in the future will 
show as much preparation and arouse as deep interest. hese meetings 
will be held at different centers at intervals of about four weeks. 
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DRAWING 
TABLES. 





TURNING 
LATHES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 


WORK BENCHES AND VISES 





— se TD 





Direct from Factory to Schoolroom—Stock in San rra.wiscod 
E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
Muskegon, Mich., Manufacturers 
Branch Office and Show Room: 728 MISSION ST. 
Phone Douglas 4829 San Francisco, Calif 








In the small 
school 
chemistry 
equipment, 
a desk sim- 
ilar to our 
No. 5703 
here shown 
is indispen 
1.7 


SADIC, 





With the advent of scientific courses in the schools of every 
class, the demand for our No. 5703 and variations of the design, is 
enormous. The above cut is of a 12 foot desk. No. 5840 is half 
of this cut lengthwise, wall-form. Also built half sizes of 5840, 
5703 and any length above 12 feet in multiples of three feet. Com- 
plete catalogs of furniture for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physi- 
ography, Domestic Science, Manual Training and Kindergarten. 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 


The Laboratory Furniture Experts 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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Our Book Shelf 


GLOBES AND Maps IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, A Teacher’s Manual 
By Leon C. Wiswell, School Libraries Inspector, New York State 
Educational Dept. Rand, McNally & Co., pp. 64, price 50c. 


In the hands of a wise teacher this is a decidedly valuable little book. 
Great use can be made of globes and maps in school if teachers know 
how to handle the subject. There are a series of lessons for grades 4, 5 
and 6 on the Earth, Land and Water, Parallels and Meridians, Rota- 
tion and Day and Night, Revolution and the Seasons, etc. For grades 
7 and 8 there are more difficult lessons, including the Earth’s Orbit, the 
Angle of Inclination, the Equinoxes, Solstices and Seasons and the like. 
There are advanced problems for older students and exercises in the 
reading and sketching of maps, their purpose, use and care, etc. 


PLANT LIFE AND PLANT Uses, an Elementary Text Book. A Founda- 
tion for the Study of Agriculture, Domestic Science or College Botany. 
By John Gaylord Coulter. American Book Company, pp. 464, 
price, $1.20. 

More and more is the economic side of plant and animal life receiving 
consideration in the schools. The relation between plants and man must 
be brought out in high schools and this the present work aims to do. 
Technicalities and details are not dwelt upon, but the great fundamental 
facts underlying plant life are given expression. The book is written in 
simple language and the illustrations have considerable teaching value. 
This is a book that can well be studied by all classes of students, 
whether or not they expect to pursue advanced scientific courses. 


PROosE SPECIMENS FOR USE IN CLASSES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By Carson S. Duncan, Edwin Long Beck and Wm. Lucius Graves, 
Dept. of English, Ohio State University. D. C. Heath & Co., 
pp. 388. 

There are many books embodying excellent selections in both prose 
and verse for use in high school classes, but many of them are either too 
brief or too extended for ordinary class use. The present volume is not 
designed to supplant the text book in composition and rhetoric, but to 
amplify the work and to stimulate the pupils through added interest to 
more extended reading. Description, Narration, Exposition, Argument 
and Persuasion,—these forms of discourse receive emphasis. The selec- 
tions from some of the best offers bring out well the nature of the short 
story, simple incidents, students’ themes, analysis, the essay form and the 
like. 

FARM LiFE READERS, Books 4 and 5, pp. 334 and 372 respectively. 
By Lawton B. Edwards, Supt. of Schools, Richmond Co., and 
Augusta, Ga.; Luther N. Duncan, Prof. of School Agriculture, 
Alabama Poly. Institute; Geo. W. Duncan, formerly Prin. Public 
Schools, Florence, Ala. Silver, Burdett & Co., price, Book 4, 45c; 
Book 5, 50c. 

These farm life readers contain excellent teaching material from sev- 
eral points of view. Both prose and poetry selections are included, such 
as to bring out not only the facts underlying agriculture, but such as 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





develop literary appreciation, taste, grammatical form, and a love for 
the country in general. The nature stories, discussions of the soil and its 
composition, the food of plants, the care of animals, formation of chil- 
dren’s clubs, flies and mosquitoes and their work,—these and many other 
subjects have a place in these readers. 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES, for Teachers and Private Learners, con- 
sisting of Knotty Problems Mathematical Recreations, Answers and 
Solutions; Rules of Mensuration; Short Methods, Helps, Tables, etc. 
By Samuel I. Jones, Prof. of Mathematics in the Gunter Biblical and 
Literary College, Gunter, Texas. Published by Samuel I. Jones, 
Gunter, Texas, pp. 321, price $1.65. 


In this book will be found the puzzles and “‘stickers’’ of the old days 
together with many new problems. Short cuts and helpful methods not 
usually understood by the regular teacher are given attention. In some 
cases solutions to problems and in other instances the answers only are 
given. Altogether the author has made a most interesting and instructive 
book. It should find place on the teacher’s desk as a supplementary text. 


PRACTICAL TYPOGRAPHY, a Series of Exercises Explaining and IIlus- 
trating the Most Approved Methods Used in Correct Composition, 
for the Teacher and Student. By Geo. E. McClellan, Instructor of 
Printing, Lakeside Press School of Printing, Chicago. Manual Arts 
Press, price $1.50. 


This is a new departure in book making. Up to date there has been 
practically nothing on the subject of printing that could be placed in the 
hands of pupils. The binding is the loose leaf style, one side only of 
each sheet being used. The lessons show how to prepare an estimate, 
time reports and the various mechanical features of the work. Informa- 
tion is given on proof marking, correct spacing, the preparing of copy, 
proper punctuation, notes and reference marks, title pages and all that 
enters into the work of the printer. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. By 
Wm. G. Hummel, Asst. Prof. of Agricultural Education, University 
of California, and Bertha Royce Hummel. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, pp. 385, price $1.25. 


There are many excellent books on agriculture, but comparatively 
few that are adapted for our California schools as well as for the country 
at large. Then, too, most of the texts for high schools are either too 
technical or too “bookish.” The present volume meets modern demands. 
The authors devote some space to a discussion of what agricultural 
education is, reasons for its introduction in school, the methods to be 
employed, the equipment for the work. Dairying, animal husbandry, 
poultry keeping, horticulture and farm management problems are consid- 
ered. The book distinguishes between elementary and advanced high 
school courses in the school. It will meet an increasing demand. 
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LATHES AND DRILLING MACHINES 


FOR 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


me nahi - 
Resa a a eel 


Highest Grade 

Engine Lathes—Geared Head Lathes— Manual 
Training Wood Turning Lathes—Hand Lathes— 
Motor Driven Lathes—Turret Lathes. 


Radial Drilling Machines — Upright Drilling 


Machines — Sensitive Drilling Machines. 


Write today for our Catalog of Machines especially 
adapted for Vocational School Use 


Reed-Prentice Company 


| WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 
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STUDIES IN FOREIGN EDUCATION, with Special Reference to English 
Problems. By Cloudesley Brereton. Houghton, Mifflin Co., pp. 
290, price $1.60. Also by George G. Harrap & Co., London. 


Mr. Brereton is well qualified to discuss educational problems not 

only in England, Germany and France, but in the United States as well. 

He is a thorough student, a keen observer and puts his material in such 

shape that it is interesting and scientific at the same time. Mr. Brereton 

compares the French and English secondary schools and takes up rural 

education in France, the moral instruction problem in that country, to- 

gether with physical education and the infant schools. His treatment of 

university education is enlightening. He touches briefly some funda- 

mental features of German education and the more modern methods in 

vogue in German schools. The closing chapter shows English education 

to be at the parting of the ways and indicates how the English people 

are looking toward both France and Germany in their educational think- 

ing. The chapters have appeared as articles in various educational 
magazines during the past few years. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, A Study of the Men and the Books that in 
the Earlier and Later Times Reflect the American Spirit. By Wm. J. 
Long. Ginn & Co., pp. 481, price $1.35. 


Like the author’s English Literature of an earlier date, this book on 
American Literature is excellent in every respect. One is impressed with 
the make-up of the volume, the excellent type, and beautiful illustrations, 
several of them being full page. Selections are included from the prose 
and verse masters of our own country, beginning with the Colonial period 
and extending to the Revolutionary and first and second national periods 
to the present day. Included with the selections of each author given is a 


sketch of his life and other works. These sketches are exceedingly 
readable. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Character Lessons in American Biography for Public Schools and Home In- 
struction, by James Terry White, published by the Character Development 
League, 70 5th Ave., New York, pp. 103. 

Publications of the International Harvester Co. Service Bureau: The Golden 
Stream (Milk), The Story of Bread, The Story of Twine, The Rag-Doll Corn 
Tester. These pamphlets are illustrated and afford excellent teaching material. 

The Club Woman, Official Organ of The California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Dept. 1913. 

The Tokay, 1913, published by Senior Class of the Lodi Union High School. 

Library Books for the Public Schools of Santa Clara County. 

U. S. Bureau of Education: 

An Educational Survey of a Suburban and Rural County. 
Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States. 
State-Aided Vocational Schools, Rules and Regulations, Bulletin No. 1, 

June, 1913. State of New Jersey. 

Columbia University Announcement, 1913-14. Institute of Arts and 

Sciences. 

Winnebago County, Illinois, Schools, Annual Report, 1912. 
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Tools and Equipments ror 
Manual Training School 
Tools of Standard Makes Only 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
by Factories and 
Ourselves. 






Let us have your 
list of requirements 
and permit us to 
give you a figure. 


PALACE HARDWARE COMPANY 
581 Market Street San Francisco 





LECTURERS’ CHALK 


Square Sticks - 16 colors 


BLACK BOARD 
CHALKS 


White and 24 colers 





“CRAYOLA” “DUREL” 
Small and large sticks . 
24 colors Pressed Crayon - 12 eolors 
KINDERGARTEN CRT S, CHECKING AND 
CRAYON Sista ome) MARKING CRAYONS 


Large hexagonal or round sticks Various sizes and colers 


r 1-83 FULTON ST- 
“rest = BINNEY & SMITH CO. “vew vom 
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tanley Tools 


This novel tool accomplishes a result sought for many years 
by wood-workers in general, namely,—to form a dove-tail tongue 
and groove with one hand tool. 


It will cut any size grooves and tongues to fit with sides at 
flare of 20 degrees, where the width of the neck is more than 
one-quarter of an inch and the depth of groove not more than 
three-quarters of an inch. The tongue and groove are cut 
separately, and can be made with parallel or tapering sides. 


The compactness of the tool is shown in the illustration, 
where the cut on the left shows the Plane assembled for cutting 
the tongue, and that on the right, of the Plane assembled for 
cutting the groove. All parts are carefully machined and are 
interchangeable. The entire tool is heavily nickel plated and, 
together with its cutters, is packed in a neat wooden box. 


The operation of the Plane is simple. 


A circular containing instructions for assembling and oper- 
ating is packed with each tool, or will be sent upon request. 
This circular also gives valuable suggestions as to the use of 
dovetail joints. 


STANLEY RuLe & Levet Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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Showing carefully constructed gauges, 


adjustment 
































plants in the country. 


Its adaptability to either rip- The 


changing saws, enables the pupil 


a a 





American Students’ Precision Saw 
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sealed for quick and accurate 





A NEW AMERICAN TOOL 


The American Students’ Precision Saw will acquaint the boys 
with the STANDARDS recognized in the best manufacturing 


carefully constructed 


ping or cross-cutting without gauges are scaled for quick and 
accurate adjustment without the 


. _| use of a rule or compass— 
to change from one kind of } familiarizing the pupil with the 
work to another without any | fine essentials of accuracy and 
loss of time. efficiency in a tool of this kind. 





You will have the sat- 
isfaction of Knowing you 
have started your boys 
right, if you teach them 
to work with American 
Woodworking Machines. 
We have just issued a 
descriptive folder with 
our Students’ Precision 
Saw as the subject, 
wherein we dwell at 
length on its adaptabil- 
ity to school reom prac- 
tice. Let us send you a 
copy of it. 


OUR MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
CATALOGUE 
describes fully the latest 
and safest methods of 
equipping the Manual 
Training School. Let us 

send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Executive, Export and General Sales Office: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., 
Spokane, San Francisco 
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Central Grade School 


Ontario, California 


NORMAN F. MARSH Architect 


Ontario believes in good schools, as her bond record in the past 
few years will amply testify. The above illustration represents a 
structure to replace a wooden building long past its usefulness. This 
new edifice contains twelve class rooms, departments well equipped for 
Domestic Science and Manual Training, besides convenient rooms 
for Administration purposes. There will be no basements and stair 
climbing will be reduced to a minimum. The very best sanitary and 
ventilating appliances are to be installed. Especial attention has been 
given to the lighting of the rooms. This community among the orange 
groves may well be proud of her schools, and no asset is of greater 
value to any city, than full round educational facilities for its future 


citizens. 
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When we tell you that 


42,216 


of our typewriters are used for instruction 
purposes in the schools of America (many 
thousands more than all other makes com- 


bined) we have given the best proof on Earth 
that it will pay 


YOU 


to learn your 




















sed typewriting on a 
ns Remington 
oy £ 
-— 4 The sum of the 
Ay matter is that the 
Oi business world 
(hess demands opera- 
eel tefl tors of our ma- 
Ny) PAR chines, and those 
Sel ou) ae 42, 216 of our 
AS. a SEAR wi», typewriters used 
toneaet, meet hy in schools are sim- 


; Siem | b ply a proof of this |! 
steel ; ra .. demand. her 
a ; Wise students al- | 
Fr os ’ ways heed this de- 
ti ga, mand and insist on 
tia Ceiee learning the Rem- 
, Series | ) — ington,no mat- 
a: Taynhe ter what 
tM school they 
if attend. 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


pea 
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CALIFORNIA IDAHO 
Stockton Twin Falls 
Visalia St. Anthony 
Pacific Grove Caldwell 
Anaheim Nampa 

WASHINGTON cameos” 
Spokane Wardner-Kellogg 
Everett Coeur d’Alene 
Waitsburg Moscow 
Chehalis Wallace 


The above are a few of the Pacific Coast cities that have adopted 


Clippinger’s Composition and Rhetoric 


THE KEY TO THE SELECTION: 
The style of the CLIPPINGER book is so simple and definite that 
the teacher does not have to interpret the author’s meaning. 


The theme assignments are definite, complete and inspiring. Each is 
so illustrated that the pupil knows exactly what to do. 


All the material has been tested by repeated use in more than one 
hundred high schools. 


Principles of correct sentence construction, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, paragraphing, etc., taught while the pupil writes themes. 


Good Type—A large open page which at once appeals to the pupil. 


The “atmosphere” of the CLIPPINGER COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC is 


ATTRACTION INTEREST INSPIRATION SUCCESS 


It is to English work what fresh air is to the body 
Can you afford to “shut it out’? 


We also publish other leading HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS: 


First Year of Latin—Gunnison and Harley 

Caesar’s Gallic War—Gunnison and Harley 

Cicero’s Orations—Gunnison and Harley 

Elements of Economics—Bullock 

Advanced Physiology and Hygiene—Conn and Budington 

A splendid series of Classics and Modern Language Texts 


Send for our High School Catalogue. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco, California 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 





A College for women chartered in 1885 


Faculty represents Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe, Colgate, Harvard, Columbia, Stanford Univer- f 
sity, State Universities of Wisconsin and California. Entrance ' 
requirements equivalent to those of the University of California. 

Confers degrees A.B., B.L., B.S. Twenty-one departments. Well 

equipped laboratories for sciences: biology, botany, chemistry, , 
geology, psychology. Library of 15,000 volumes. e 


Special opportunities in Music, Fine Arts, 
Home Economics. 


Scientific and practical work for thorough preparation in Home 
Economics. Graduates of this department eligible to go imme- 
diately into high schools to teach this subject. Drawing and 
Painting under well known instructors. Music, practical and 
theoretical, in an excellent music department well known for 
thirty years may be counted toward a degree. 


A College of High Standards in an Ideal Climate. 


Modern gymnasium under Director from Boston School of 
Gymnastics. Outdoor life in beautiful grounds of 150 acres. 
High standards of scholarship, Christian influences. 
President, LUELLA CLAY CARSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 

For catalogue address Registrar, Mills College P. O., California 


oN Pre emg eT 


APRON TIO 













MAPS 


MAPS OF ALL KINDS—MAPS FOR EVERY SUBJECT 


We have maps of every State. All the Counties of California. 
Of Every Country. Maps for History, Geography, Civics, Physical 
Geography, Commercial Geography. Latin, Greek, Spanish, English, 


German, French. 


Ask us about them. 


BELFORD McNALLY & CO. 


Agents for 


RAND Mc NALLY & CO. 
455 SO. OLIVE ST. 728 MISSION ST. 
Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


~ 
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Christmas Gifts 


STANDARD AND LATEST BOOKS 
| HOLIDAY BOOKS 

: NOVELTIES IN FINE STATIONERY 
AND LEATHER GOODS 


B 
BRM 
f ee 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


565-571 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


A Prominent Supervisor of Drawing states that she has never seen 


the equal of 


Dixon's Deep Shade No. 311 


Drawing Teachers are missing a treat if they are not using this 


Pencil. 


Write for a free sample. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


f Pacific Coast Branch 
155 Second Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Writing Question Will Not Be Settled in Your School 
Until You Have Adopted 


The Braden Writing Perception Cards 


which constitute the beginner’s text in WRITING 
and SPELLING and which supplement for the 
two following years the higher texts in 


The Braden Writing System 


A Rational and Progressive System of WRITING and Spelling. 
Muscular Writing Without Copies. 

These Cards are Texts, not Copies, and give ideal letter forms to be 

learned through SIGHT and TOUCH. With them the Writing Habit is 


formed through rhythmic plays with the writing tools. The child does 
not use the card when actually writing. 


72 cards in each set—26 small letters, 26 capitals, 10 figures, and 10 
punctuation marks and other standard characters. 


Price 25 cents per set. No less than 25 sets In one order. This is the 
Pupil’s own text and is absolutely useless to the Teacher. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD. 


“Writing, Our Second Speech” 


Teacher’s Text, Normal School Edition. 
Covering the Work for the Entire Five-Year Course. 


This book is the last word in 


SCHOOL ROOM CONSERVATION OF TIME, ENERGY, 
and MATERIALS. 


It is a sane and economical but radical departure in the history of the 
teaching of WRITING and SPELLING: 


It takes ‘“‘The cart’’ from ‘‘before the horse’’ in this work and estab- 
lishes a rational arrangement. It attacks these subjects from the child’s 
point of view and leads him step by step into the development of proper 
habits of Writing and Spelling with his pen as automatically as the type- 
writer operator works with his machine. 


Price $1.10 net. Postage 12 cents. No samples. 


Address 


The Children’s Book Shop, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 


Office, HOMECROFT HALL, Main Floor, 2008 Calumet Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Shorthand 
In The High 
Schools 


Carefully collected statistics show 
that shorthand is taught in the 
high schools of 1470 citles in the 
United States. Thirty-four sys- 
tems or text books are used. Of 
these cities— 


GREGG SHORTHAND Is 


GE Mt ecddesnacacacnas 720 
Bec ree 275 
CN 5 - a wneded dks ces eeeade 91 
LS Re | eer ere 88 
PPD & oS Gas si caceewennees 34 


The remaining 29 systems are 
scattered among 262 cities. It will 
thus be seen that Gregg Shorthand 
is taught in the high schools of 232 
more cities than the four other 
leading systems combined. Three 
examples may be given as show- 
ing typical conditions: 

East: Gregg Shorthand is taught 
in 36 cities in New York; the other 
four systems in 30. 

Far West: It is taught in Cali- 
fornia in 79 out of 125 cities in 
which the five leading systems are 
represented. 

Middle West: It is taught in four 
times as many cities in Illinois as 
are the other four systems men- 
tioned combined. 


In the private commercial schools 
Gregg Shorthand is taught in more 
than all the other systems com- 
bined. 


And, as significantly showing the 
recent trend, where new depart- 
ments are being introduced, Gregg 
Shorthand is adopted in at least 


ib%. 


Do you need stronger evidence of 
Gregg leadership? 

Isn't it worth while to investi- 
gate why Gregg Shorthand has 
reached this premier position in 
both private and public schools? 

Let us show you why it is the 
dominant system in America today. 

A postal card will bring the evi- 
dence by next mail. 


The Gregg 
Publishing Company 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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Register in the 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 





36,000 Positions filled at Salaries 
Aggregating $24,500,000. 





THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
EN THE WORLD 





CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bidg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.’’—Western 
Journal of Education. 


ee a 





For _ brilliancy — smooth- 
ness—and mixing qualities— 


TALENS 
WATER COLORS 


have received the unqualified 
approval of leading Instruct- 
ors and Supervisors of Draw- 
ing. 

Especially designed for School 
ise. Extremely economical to 
buy—to use. In cakes, half pans 
and tubes. 

When writing, please mention 
whether you are interested in 4 
color or 8 color box. 


Write fer Booklet G 
TALENS & SON, Irvington, N. J. 















5th, 6th and 7th Grades Should Read 
Story of Slavery By Booker T. Washington 
A Truly Great Classic for Every School 
Class Supplies [FRc Per Copy 
Sent Prepaid Vv Do It Now 
Big Free Catalog of Artistic Xmas Plays 
McMINN & GEAR, 125 PINGREE AVE., DETROIT 












BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. —TEACHERS 


without positiens or seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 
. ©. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 
625 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisce 


We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Tweifth Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Coommercial Maltigraphing Co. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 








Letters—Legal Documents—Specifications— 
Depositions— T ranslations— 


Technical Work 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


WE GIVE INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


214-217 HEARST BUILDING 


Telephone Kearny 4910 San Francisco, California 
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MONTAGUE 


Addressing and Printing Machines 


THE MONTAGUE SYSTEM 


meets the requirements of all classes of business enterprises, organ- 
izations, societies, clubs, city, state and government departments. 
Thousands of grocers, laundries, druggists, butchers, manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail dealers of all kinds, societies, etc., use various 
styles of Montague Equipments for addressing shipping tags, head- 
ing up monthly statements, listing names on pay-roll sheets, filling 
out time cards, addressing regular mail matter, filling in dividend 
and pay-roll checks and other routine office work. 

It is the only system that provides for future requirements with- 
out affecting the original investment. The same plate will fit the 
$15.00 addressor or can be used later on a more expensive machine. 
All Montague Addressors print from a typewriter ribbon. They 
are simple in construction and easily operated and are always free 


of ink and in perfect condition to be handled. 


Montague ge Rx e Se Price 


Office ett? -. $42.50 
Addressor oe = is Delivered 


Speed 1200 per hour 
Montague Addressing Machines are made in twenty different 
styles from $15.00 up, according to size of list of names. 
If you have a mailing list we will send full information and prices 


for an equipment best suited for your requirements. 


F. A. Thomas Company 


202-210 WILLIAMS BLDG., THIRD AND MISSION STS. 
San Francisco, California 
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These California Books Should be in the School Library 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEMS 
7 Volumes, sold separately or in sets. .$1.25 a volume postpaid 
THE CARE AND CULTURE OF MEN 


PR tind chedeewesabacene men Ss $1.25 postpaid 
REALIZABLE IDEALS 

I NS ot a ua ede wank Oa $1.25 postpaid 
SOME BY WAYS OF CALIFORNIA 

TE ce ccc ei ae dk aha b ea nw eemtien $1.25 postpaid 
THE PANAMA CANAL 

I os cde wey ewe enw eneee ee $0.75 postpaid 
A POLITICAL PRIMER 

OTE ROTTER TOT. $0.75 postpaid 


Introduction by Hon. William Kent 
HIEROGLYPHICS OF LOVE 


PR: TECINOOE 555%. Rica eR Os wERwRRAR $1.25 postpaid 
WHITAKER & _ WIGGIN CO. 
770-776 Mission St., - - - San Francisco, Cal. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LIMITED 


HAND BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 
Per doz., $8.00. Each, 25 cents; postpaid, $0 cents. 
No. 
eee Art of Painting om China, with 
a chapter on Terra-Cetta Paint- 
ing in Oil and Water-coleurs. 
|\36—The Sketcher’s Manual and Die- 


No. 
2—The Art of Sketehing from Nature. 


3—The Art ef Landscape Painting in| 
Water-colours. 





4—System of Water-celour Painting. er of Mixed Tiats in Wa- 
5—The Art ef Marine Painting in er-coleurs for all subjects in 
Water-celours. Landscape Painting 


37—Flewer Painting in Oil-eeleurs 
(with coloured illustratiens). 
$9—Fruit and Still Life Painting im Of) 


@—Hints fer Sketching in Water-col- | 
eurs frem Nature. 


7—Practical Directions for Pertrait| and Water-colours (with cel- 
Painting in Water-colours. oured illustratiens). 

9—The Art of Flower Paimting in 40—The Art of Pen and Ink Drawing 
Water-coleurs. (with illustrations). 

1@—The Art of Landscape Painting in! 41—Trees, and Hew te Draw Them 
Oil-eoleurs. (with lustratiens). 

11—The Art ef Portrait Painting in Oil. 44—Oil Painting fer Beginners; a Man- 

12—The Art ef Marine Painting in Oil. ual of Elementary Instruction by 

18—The Elements ef Perspective. S. J. Cartlidge, A.R.C.A. (Lend.) 


WINSOR & NEWTON NEW YORK OFFICE, 298 BROADWAY 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN 
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CALTORNIA SCH@L 9 an § 27d CRAFTS 


eae REeRKELeE-, Ce as negate & 
fF & si TS. reenand end ase a} rav ving, App lied 


and Commercial Design, Interior De ovat g.! Wiwstr rating. 

Se Portreit Draw gy aed Modeling from life, C mpaesition 
jg _ CRATTS. Metal-Work and ‘ona Waeodwork, Basketry; 

ut Teoled-Leather, Weavin Pettery. 

me INDUSTRIAL, Torn « and FINE ARTS COURSES 

yy and se Be ae — 


“FREDERIC x MEYER. ‘tice 


A SUPERIOR FACULTY, MODERN METRODS AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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